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The Land of Contrasts 


66 HE land of contrasts” an English com- 
. mentator on America once dubbed the 
United States, and a land of contrasts 
it still remains despite the standardization its critics 
so much deplore. A land where business expresses 
itself in the aspiring beauty of a Woolworth tower, 
and art seeks its outlet in advertising chewing gum; 
where radio and aeroplane are the commonplaces of 
existence and a man inflating rubber toys gathers 
throngs on the street corner; where a passionate 
devotion to cross-word puzzles can exist cheek by 
jowl with a canonization of baseball, and a highly 
intricate social organization in no way precludes 
a childlike enjoyment of trifles. Contrast, variety, 
change, indeed, are so omnipresent in America that 
education, in the wider sense of the term that 
means schooling through experience and _ not 
through the classroom, is a constant bombardment 
of the senses. For reflection, for the weighing of 
impressions, the indulgence of a philosophical habit 
of mind our civilization has small leeway. 

Indeed, American society as a whole closely 
parallels the experience of the young child. An im- 
mense mass of impressions is being constantly 
hurled at it, disjointed, glittering, inchoate. They 
come so thick and fast that there is no time for 
synthesis, no time for answer to the first why be- 
fore the second query springs to mind. ‘The habit 
of our daily living renders escape from the multi- 
plicity and the transitoriness of impressions impos- 
sible. The city streets we walk fling their wares 
at us in an emblazonment of light by night and 
color by day that forces the eye and mind from the 
one to the other; the country roads we travel have 
their billboards strategically disposed to catch the 
errant fancy at every hilltop; the subways and sur- 
face cars present an embryo picture gallery in ad- 
vertisements whose proximity inevitably draws the 
glance from one to another; the newspapers, with 
edition succeeding edition, bring tomorrow’s per- 
plexities before today’s have sunk into the conscious- 
ness. The parts in our American civilization are 
greater than the whole; the whole, indeed for great 
numbers of the people is non-existent except as a 
vague something brooding confusion. Here, then, 
is another of our American contrasts, or perhaps 
better, contradictions, a civilization inciting to think- 
ing by the profusion of its manifestations, and by 
the very insistence of that profusion confounding 
and deadening thought. 
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It is inevitable, of course, that the conditions of 
our daily thinking should shape and constrict our 
literature. How can it be otherwise? If life has 
no pattern how can literature have perspective? Yet 
literature that deserves the name, that is more than 
mere ephemera, must see some pattern to life, must 
present some philosophy of existence. Else is it 
without reach and meaning beyond the moment, 
mere photography. Else is it an irritant or an 
anodyne, not a stimulant. 

What can we think of that public which sub- 
tends its literary arc between “The Story of Phil- 
osophy” at one end and “Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes” at the other? What but that it is, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, attempting to supply some counter- 
balance to the impressions which mere living is 
constantly forging? Here is another of those con- 
trasts of which America is so constantly delivering 
itself,—a readiness to be diverted by the humors 
and follies of existence and a wistful approach 
toward the deeper meanings of life. Or perhaps 





Nemesis 


By Lorp Dunsany 


NE lied and broke his word. 
Almost I thought to hear 
Nemesis striding near. 
Yet not a footstep stirred. 


Then, to a lonely place 
By strong dreams borne away, 
Far from his tracks astray 

I saw her grim Greek face. 


“Never she draweth near. 
Lerred,” I thought. She saith 
“On his neck is my breath, 
My footfall in his ear.” 
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“Contemporary Political Thought 
in England.” Reviewed by W. 
Y. Elliott. 

“The Meaning of Psychology.” Re- 
viewed by E. R. Guthrie. 
“The Fugger News Letters.” 
viewed by Frederick Marcham. 
“Congress, the Constitution and the 
Supreme Court.” Reviewed by 
Charles G. Haines. 

“Political Justice.” 
Harold J. Laski. 

“A Dictionary of Modern English 
Usage.” Reviewed by George 
Philip Krapp. 
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wood Anderson’s Notebook.” Re- 
viewed by Arthur Colton. 

“The Rise and Fall of Jesse James.” 
Reviewed by Jim Tully. 

“Nobodaddy” and “The Pot of 
Earth.” Reviewed by Stephen 
Vincent Benet. 

“English Poems.” A Review. 

“The Exquisite Perdita.” Reviewed 
by Grace Frank. 

An Unpublished Fragment. By 
Ernest Sutherland Bates. 


Next Week, or Later 
“The History of Civilization.” Re- il 
viewed by Ellsworth Huntington. 
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there is less contrast here than we think. Perhaps 
in the acceptance of two works so different as ““The 
Story of Philosophy” and “Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes” the same instinct is groping—the instinct 
for stripping the trappings from society in an at- 
tempt to rationalize life. Perhaps America is tend- 
ing toward a future in which a highly mechanized 
society will present the spectacle of a society laying 
more and more stress on the intangible values of life. 
That would be making its contrasts play into a syn- 
thesis that would be well for America. 


Unction for the Uneducated 


By Cuarves A, BENNETT 


I’ all began with H. G. Wells. Until then 
I we were contented enough with our unin- 

formed state in which the map of our knowl- 
edge presented the appearance of a scattered archi- 
pelago of facts in a vast ocean of ignorance. Then 
upon our halcyon weather broke like a storm “The 
Outline of History.” Of course there had been 
outlines before Wells, but they had been modest 
enterprises, documents one would study if one had 
to cram for an examination; but here was an out- 
line that began with the spiral nebula and ended 
with what Mrs, Wilson wore at the Peace Con- 
ference. An outline of such exhausting amplitude 
was a new and overwhelming phenomenon, And 
we had to buy it: we could no more escape than 
from Mah Jongg sets and cross word puzzles. Hav- 
ing bought it we felt obliged to read it. And then we 
began to realize the appalling extent and depth of 
our ignorance. ‘The dear old Hittites who formerly 
had been but a note in that cluster of melodious 
sounds, “The Hittites, the Amorites, the Canaanites, 
the Perizzites, the Hivites, and the Jebusites,” were 
now become part of literal history and it was our 
duty to know about them. And the Mongols, and 
the Byzantine Empire, and Maya _ civilization— 
these too had to be studied. So we set to work labor- 
iously to fill in the sundering straits between the 
islets of our archipelago and to extend it to the di- 
mensions of a continent. It was a big job—some 
men I know are still mired in volume one—but we 
had hardly begun upon it when a whole battery of 
fresh outlines was trained upon us. ‘There was, for 
example, an “Outline of Science.” For one who 
grew to adolescence in the dear dead nineties and who 
was accustomed to believe that What Every Young 
Man Ought to Know might be set within the com- 
pass of a small book of some hundred and fifty 
pages there was something prostrating in the thought 
that What-every-educated-man-ought-to-be-ashamed 
-of-himself-for-not - knowing - about - elementary- 
science could not be contained within less than four 
(or was it six?) folio volumes. Upon the doctors 
of literature the scientists’ outline operated as a chal- 
lenge and in a short time we were bombarded with 
outlines of literature which, emulating the catholic 
enthusiasm of Mr. Wells, traced the story from 
the Pyramid Texts to Waste Land. 
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After that, the deluge. Think, dear reader, of 
what I, an average unprotected man, and you, an 
average man, I assume, like myself, have had to 
endure in the last few years from the hands of 
the popular educationalists. First there was Freud 
and Psychoanalysis and the fifty-seven varieties of 
the Unconscious, What did we know of the psyche 
who only the conscious knew? If as second hand 
I played low, or never bid a four-card suit, my 
friends told me I had an inferiority complex; if at 
a street crossing I waited for the policeman’s signal 
instead of thridding the dusky boskage+6f the traffic 
I was accused of agoraphobia. In self-defense [ 
had to read Coué and the “General Introduction to 
Psychoanalysis.” So had you. ‘“Then”—to employ 
the favorite transition of the undergraduate exam- 
inee—“then along came” the atom. Here for years 
we had been living literally surrounded by atoms 
and we didn’t know what the inside of one looked 
like nor anything about the irresponsible behavior 
of the electron. And so we were in for a session 
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with Niels Bohr and Bertrand Russell and the 
A. B. C. of atoms. After the atom, the gland. 


Glands? Glands? Hitherto in our experience 
glands had been something in your neck that went 
wrong when you got scarlet fever. Now it seems 
that we are stuffed with glands and whizzing with 
hormones and it is simply reprehensible not to be 
familiar with this part of our internal economy. 
For all I know there may already be in existence an 
“Outline of Endocrinology;” if not, you may be 
sure that some one is even now composing one, 
While you were still struggling with the glands 
a thought may have come to trouble your concen- 
tration: Wasn’t there something else that you had 
meant to catch up with first? Oh, yes, Einstein and 
Relativity. Well, you would have found many out- 
lines and abécédaires awaiting your perusal, all 
eager to tell you that you must keep up with modern 
science and treat Newton as a back number. Wake 
up, man! We are living in the twentieth century, 
and the universe is finite, and space is curved, and 
the faster you go the shorter you grow, and all the 
best people now talk of Space-Time, with a hyphen, 
just like that. But you were not to fly away with 
the idea that your education as an average man was 
now complete. While we were studying glands 
and atoms, psychology had been marching on. Be- 
haviorism was now the mode, A bas the Uncon- 
scious! Forget all that and study the mysteries of 
stimulus and response, the conditioned reflex, and 
visceral tension, otherwise how do you hope ever to 
cure your child of sucking his thumb? And when 
you shall have “done” Behaviorism I can recommend 
you some fascinating Outlines of Philosophy and 
last but not least an Outline of Pretty Nearly Every- 
thing called “Why We Behave like Human Beings.” 
(A book by the way, whose only obscurity is in the 
title. ; 
yes; but the human part of human nature is hardly 


Why we behave as machines, or as organisms, 
mentioned ), 
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Anyone who thinks that these remarks are merely 
an exercise in facetiousness is gravely mistaken. Nor 
do they express just a mood of hopeless resignation 
be fi More- 


over I suppose that I believe as much as anyone in 


ire unassimilable accumulations of facts. 


popular education and the humanizing of the knowl- 
edge stored up by scholarship and research. But the 
persistent efforts of the outliners to educate me and 
my no less steady failure to round out even one con- 
tinent of general knowledge have led me to ask a 
question which seems to show a way out of the 
“Well,” I have said to my- 
Suppose I had mastered all the 


valley of humiliation. 
self, “what of it?” 
outlines so that I had a passable familiarity with 
subconsciousness and glands and atoms and visceral 
tensions and Devonian fishes and the Hittites, should 
I be any better off than I am now? Should I be 
any nearer a true insight into Nature or Man or 
God? I am inclined to answer my question with a 
“probably not.” My newly acquired knowledge 
would make me only more painfully aware of how 
ignorant I am. I would be spurred to fresh efforts 
after more knowledge, and then again to more, and 
to more, endlessly. Thus reflecting I began to 
wonder if there were not some illusion in this pur- 
suit of knowledge by the method of accumulation, 
some fallacy in the idea of reclaiming the ocean of 
ignorance for the firm ground of science. Perhaps 
the ocean can never be reclaimed. I thought of 
analogous illusions, The political illusion of ‘expan- 
A state must expand because it cannot afford 
to have hostile neighbors. When the first circle of 
expansion has been accomplished there are still hostile 
neighbors and so the process goes on. ‘The logical 
conclusion is that each state must expand until it is 
the only state. But is that really the road to political 
security? I thought of the social illusion of progress: 
more machines, more wealth, increased production, 
a larger population. As though each stage in 
progress did not introduce as many problems as it 
I thought of the ethical ideal of the super- 
man. “More, more, cry the daughters of the horse 
leech.” Is there no other way but this? 

One day while these ideas were fermenting in 
my mind I chanced upon a boy of eleven preparing 
his home work. In answer to my question he told 
me he was studying history. Looking at his book 


sion, 


solved, 


I discovered that he was reading about Neolithic man. 
So nowadays children begin their history with the 
Stone Age! When I was eleven I began with 1066 


and the battle of Hastings and was later promoted 
to Solon and Romulus and Remus, But this boy 
had Egypt and Babylonia and Assyria and the 
Minoans and the Hittites ahead before he came even 
to Solon. And when it came to geography or 
languages or the natural sciences there would be the 
same disproportion between his early studies and 
mine. In imagination I saw the young back bent 
low to shoulder the tremendous load, Surely, I 
thought to myself, this is not what Jesus had in 
mind when he said, “Unless ye become as little 
children. . . .” 

What Jesus meant, I suppose, was that the road 
to the discerning of spiritual truth lay through a 
simplification of vision, disencumbered of much 
knowledge about this and that. The Greek prized 
intellectual curiosity: he was eager to observe, to ex- 
periment, to explore, “‘to develop the mind to greater 
scope and precision.” Christianity said to the mind: 
Come home, come home to the centre. The Greek 
stood for knowledge by expansion, the Christian for 
knowledge through concentration. 
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Concentration as the way to wisdom is what the 
East has always known and practised. The West 
on the whole has chosen the ideal of expansion. Our 
outlines, our science and scholarship, the zeal for 
popular education, are simply phases in the working 
of that ideal. We distrust the methods of the East 
largely because we misunderstand them. ‘The in- 
difference of the East to science seems to us a symp- 
tom of intellectual lethargy. “The West thinks that 
if a man is not working, working to make the most 
of his powers, working for society, working for 
therefore be idling. It can 
imagine no alternative. It will have none of in- 
tuition, because intuition seems to it another name 
for mental dissolution ending in the formlessness of 
dream or trance. It can see no difference between 
concentration and relaxation, between becoming 
childlike and becoming childish. It forgets at what 
a cost that impassive and absorbed serenity on the 
features of the Buddha has been attained. Only 
sporadically, in some moods of surrender to the 
impulses of mysticism, has the West recognized and 
paid tribute to the way of concentration. 


progress, he must 


Nor less I deem that there are powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress; 
That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness, 


Think you, ’mid all this mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking, 

That nothing of itself will come, 
But we must still be seeking? 


Then ask not wherefore, here, alone, 
Conversing as I may, 

I sit upon this old gray stone, 

And dream my time away. 


And after Wordsworth, Aldous Huxley: “There 
are quiet places also in the mind,” he said medita- 
“But we build bandstands and factories on 
them. Deliberately—to put a stop to the quietness, 
We don’t like the quietness. All the thoughts, all 
the preoccupations in my head—round and round 
continually.” He made a circular motion with his 
hand, “And the jazz bands, the music hall songs, 
the boys shouting the news. What’s it for, what’s 
it all for? ‘To put an end to the quiet, to break it 
up and disperse it, to pretend at any cost it isn’t 
there. Ah, but it is, it is there, in spite of every- 
thing, at the back of everything. Lying awake at 
night, sometimes—not restlessly, but serenely, wait- 
ing for sleep—the quiet re-establishes itself, piece 
by piece; all the broken bits, all the fragments of 
it we’ve been so busily dispersing all day long. It 
re-establishes itself, an inward quiet, like this out- 
ward quiet of grass and trees. It fills one, it 
grows—a crystal quiet, a growing expanding crystal. 
It grows, it becomes more perfect; it is beautiful 
and terrifying, yes, terrifying as well as beautiful. 
For one’s alone in the crystal and there’s no support 
from outside, there’s nothing external and impor- 
tant, nothing external and trivial to pull oneself up 
by or to stand on, superiorly, contemptuously, so 
that one can look down. There’s nothing to laugh 
at or feel enthusiastic about. But the quiet grows 
and grows. Beautifully and unbearably. And at 
last you are conscious of something approaching; it 
is almost a faint sound of footsteps. Something in- 
expressibly lovely and wonderful advances through 
the crystal, nearer, nearer. And, oh, inexpressibly 
terrifying. For if it were to touch you, if it were 


tively ° 


to seize and engulf you, you’d die; all the regular, 
habitual, daily part of you would die. ‘There would 
be an end of bandstands and whizzing factories, and 
one would have to begin living arduously in the 
quiet, arduously in some strange, unheard-of man. 
ner.” 

But in all this what solace or help is there for us 
who are bewildered by outlines or for the boy of 
eleven setting out on that interminable journey from 
Neolithic Man tto the Conference of Versailles? 
Well, at least one may be brought back to a realiza- 
tion that there is another way of knowledge, not less 
difficult perhaps, but certainly more hopeful, so that 
even though we may never fill in our outlines we 
may yet win some insight that is worth having. And 
from whom shall we learn? From: the poets and 
the musicians. We cannot ourselves write poetry or 
music but we can become receptive until in us there 
is evoked the mood or the vision. Nowadays a man 
of vision has come to mean some expert in city plan- 
ning or the like who lays out the streets with a view 
to the estimated increase in population fifty years 
hence. But the only men of vision are the artists 
who give us not expanse but depth of knowledge. 
Imagination, penetration, insight, divination,—these 
are all the names for that other dimension of knowl- 
edge, familiar to the East, but which the restless, 
curious, industrious, and unsatisfied West denies or 
ignores. But poets and creative artists of all ages 
and all countries are at home in it. To them there- 
fore we shall go, for in no other way shall we 
learn wisdom as distinct from knowledge. Mere 
accumulation of experience will not teach it. Kip- 
ing with all his cosmopolitan familiarity with man- 
kind, for all his study of human motive, succeeds 
only in being Anowing. By contrast with Kipling 
the Brontes lived the lives of the recluse, but to 
which will you turn if you seek an insight into 
human nature? 

And so if I ever find that schoolboy appalled at 
the thought that while he has “done” Egypt, the 
Assyrians and the Babylonians, still lie in wait for 
him, I shall abide untroubled and bid him do the 
same. I shall feed his mind on music and poetry, 
urging him to be content to leave the Hittites a mere 
name. And when you and I, dear reader, are like 
to be made desperate at the idea of all the outlines 
we have failed to master let us eschew hysteria. 
Let us forget about the glands and the atoms and 
the reflexes. We shall heave Mr. Wells and Mr. 
Dorsey into the corner (temporarily, of course). 
We shall close our John B. Watson, we shall open 
our Wordsworth. 





Modern Political Theory 
CONTEMPORARY POLITICAL THOUGHT 

IN ENGLAND. By Lewis Rocxow. New 

York: The Macmillan Co. 1926. $5.25. 

Reviewed by W. Y. Exvviorr 
Harvard University 

F compendious digests there is no end; of 

really competent critical expositions, how- 

ever, there is hardly a beginning—so far, 
at least, as modern political theory is concerned. On 
the whole, in spite of its classification into “typical” 
political categories, Mr, Rockow’s summary of con- 
temporary English political thought falls clearly in 
the latter class. His parti pris is evidently that of 
the London School of political philosophers and 
social psychologists represented by H. J. Laski, 
Graham Wallas, L. T. Hobhouse, and to some 
degree by the Webbs and by H. G. Wells. He 
renders them proper thanks, but a not too slavish 
discipleship. 

There are at least two profitable ways of bring- 
ing together the political ideas of a widely divergent 
group of thinkers. One is to study them in rela- 
tion to a common set of tendencies and problems. 
The other is to catalogue them into classifications, 
as Mr. Rockow has done. The dangers of a Pro- 
crustean attitude are sufficiently great in either 
method, but the former ought, at least, to issue in 
a more coherent treatment of political development, 
and to avoid the unnecessary repetitions involved in 
treating each “type” separately. The categorical 
method followed by Mr. Rockow results in a very 
confusing juxtaposition of political thought upon 
several planes without any serious attempt either to 
connect these planes or to separate them. For in- 
stance, the metaphysical speculations of Idealism, 
(for which Jones and Watson are oddly made the 
spokesmen, instead of Bradley and Bosanquet) are 
put alongside the concrete administrative proposals 
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for a socialistic British constitution that come from 
Sydney and Beatrice Webb—more of what Punch 
used to call “Sydney Webbicalism.” 

The survey of English political thought dished 
up in this competently methodical but somewhat tire- 
some fashion does leave one, none the less, with a 
very strong feeling that the real protagonists be- 
hind the wide variety of opinions urged upon us 
are our old acquaintances, tough British Individual- 
ism, trying to come to the best terms he can make 
with a Collectivism who is growing burlier and 
more powerful with every new step taken to keep 
the tight little island afloat in a sea of powerful 
industrial competition. Whether it is pluralism or 
individualism speaking, the cry is one of anguish 
against the regimentation of the state. It comes 
from both sides of the party camps, and is opposed 
on either side of the same lines by the onslaughts 
of the Hegelian rearguard, as well as by the organic 
types of socialism and communism—crying with 
one voice for a more complete merging of the indi- 
vidual in a functionalized state. British practice, 
as well as the dominant note of British theory, is 
perhaps best represented by what Mr. Rockow calls 
“the theory of compromise,” whose typical exponents 
he quite rightly finds in L. T. Hobhouse and the 
late Lord Bryce. 

Hardly any one of importance is left out of this 
survey except figures like Ernest Barker and A. D. 
Lindsay, the present Master of Balliol. ‘They are 
not so easy to classify and catalogue, and they are 
not to be measured for their importance in terms 
of mere bulk of production. Yet given the aristo- 
cratic tradition of British letters, happily not yet 
entirely extinct, the influence of these two writers 
is out of all proportion to the bulk of their contri- 
bution. Mr. Rockow has seen fit to consider only 
those authors who have got themselves between the 
stiff covers of many books, and without much dis- 
crimination in his scheme of inclusion at that. This 
scheme has eliminated any consideration of essays 
of the first importance to the development of theory, 
like, E. G. Barker’s remarkable little classic, ‘The 
Discredited State,” that appeared in the old Political 
Quarterly, or Lindsay’s equally classic statement on 
“Sovereignty” in the Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society for 1924. 

To make sure of “putting it all in” there are con- 
cluding chapters on “The State in Literature,” in 
which Shaw is taken at an almost Shavian estimate 
as the Colossus of the drama, and Galsworthy, 
Wells, and Arnold Bennett speak for the novelists 
through the curious method of simply giving a 
résumé of the plots of the “Forsyte Saga,” of 
“Tono-Bungay,” and of the “Clayhanger’’ trilogy. 
A casual vision into the future, oracular at least in 
its brevity and in the generalized terms of its 
prophecy, gives the future to the radicals: to Nor- 
man Angell, G. O. H. Cole, H. J. Laski, the Webbs, 
Graham Wallas, and their colleagues. Apparently 
the specter of an anti-democratic Fascism which 
would considerably simplify the endless machinery 
these gentlemen think necessary to the state does not 
loom even upon the horizon of English thought— 
and one may be glad. But the simpler ideas of 
the Tories, so long as British Labor insists on its 
present war to the death attitude, will continue to 
govern England and to adapt such radical ideas as 
it finds useful—for much longer, probably, than 
Mr. Rockow’s Labor bias reckons, England, like 
the rest of the world, will have to stick to simplicity 
in the matter of democratic control, even though she 
may increase the functions of administrative and 
advisory experts. 

It is perhaps asking too much of what is obvious- 
ly intended to be only a useful survey of a wide 
field that it should maintain any distinction of 
style—at least in these degenerate days when the 
vast bulk of data so oppresses the scholar that he 
writes under the awful shadow of Ph.D. tradition. 
Like his master, Mr. Laski, our author has started 
out with the fine flourishes of window dressing; 
alack, how soon he goes through the motions in the 
familiar, jaded, “thesis” pace. 





“A. A. Milne,” says Book Notes, “has ¢om- 
plained of the meagre fees offered by radio con¢erns 
to authors whose works they want to broadcast. In 
this, the radio people are following a familiar prec- 
edent which insists that an artist or a writer ought 
to work for nothing or for very little, if the ‘cause’ 
is good—for instance, if children like to listen to 
him over the wireless, or if the interests of charities, 
or of patriotism, or of virtue demand concessions. 


XUM 


“Seeing” Psychology 


THE MEANING OF PSYCHOLOGY. By C. 
K. Ocpen. New York: Harper & Bros. 1926. 
$3. 

Reviewed by E. R. GuTHRIE 


ROFESSOR OGDEN is a psychologist with 
an odd turn of mind which has led him to 
read what other psychologists write, instead 

of confining himself to his own works or those of 
his friends. It is true that a few other psychologists 
could be found with this same bent, but in Ogden it 
is coupled with a taste for reading in order to under- 
stand, not in order to attack or to exhibit an easy 
familiarity. His astonishing acquaintance with what 
European and American psychologists are doing may 
be the result of editing much psychological writing, 
or his editorial work may have started in his bent 
for writing. Some explanation is needed because 
the reviewer has noticed that American psycholog- 
ical journals in English libraries tend to retain un- 
cut leaves and a virginal whiteness of page. In 
any case Professor Ogden is exactly the man for his 
book, which is an account of the present state of 
psychology. It is an added virtue that this is accom- 
plished in a volume of three hundred and twelve 
pages. 

Most American writers in psychology are engaged 
in teaching undergraduates in classes of from fifty 
to eight hundred, The interests of most of these 
undergraduates are not in books. If a teacher-au- 
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thor includes a difficult matter in his text he may be 
compelled to explain it orally to several hundred in- 
dividuals yearly for a term of years, or be con- 
fronted with the muddle in five hundred examina- 
tion papers. ‘The safe course in writing a book, 
and a course often followed, is to stick to one 
theory and avoid mention of others, to siur over 
difficulties, and to conceal the weak points of the 
science. Ogden, writing for a mature and well 
informed public, has done none of these things. He 
faces difficulties cheerfully, and has a gift for reduc- 
ing them with clear common sense. His chapter on 
the mind-body problem is brief, clear, and satisfac- 
tory. 

He has also a gift for sifting out important con- 
tributions from idiosyncrasies of method. Flis ac- 
count of behaviorism is one of the first foreign ac- 
counts of this American movement to show some 
sympathy and understanding. He agrees that be- 
haviorism is an indispensable method in psychology, 
but holds that it is not the only useful method. 
Most “behaviorists” would agree with him. Ogden 
is also enthusiastic over the contributions to psychol- 
ogy of the psychoanalytic writers, but a severe critic 
of their mythological explanations. “If we realize,” 
he says, “from the outset that incidents of our past 
constantly and continuously affect our present be- 
havior without our having any consciousness of them 
we shall be spared much bewilderment when we 


come to consider what the umconscious may be and 
how to conceive it.” 

Bewilderment over Freudian theory is not the 
only bewilderment that Ogden spares his readers. 
His bias against mysticism leads him to attack acad- 
emic psychologists as well. Professor Stout, having 
been struck with the fact that intelligence antici- 
pates the future, expresses his awe, somewhat sonor- 
ously, as follows: “such a power can in the last re- 
sources only be accounted for as involved in the 
fundamental nature of that relation between mind 
and reality, or between reality and mind, which we 
call knowledge.” Ogden’s comment is that ‘“‘this 


is giving up the problem in the grand style.” Pro- 
fessor McDougall comes in for his share. He too 


has invoked mystery by assuming a “psychical guid- 
ance of the neural impulse,” “a directive power of 
psychical energy or ‘mind’ working in some way 
that we cannot at all conceive.” Ogden’s prefer- 
ence is for explanations which are workable concep- 
tions rather than inconceivable mysteries. Ogden’s 
citation of Giard’s recent (unpublished) demonstra- 
tion that “the broody hen sits on her eggs not through 
any passion of maternal love, but to allay a local 
inflammation; and a capon suitably irritated with 
pepper can be turned into a most devoted foster- 
mother,” tempts the reviewer to offer a quotation 
from McDougall’s “Outline of Psychology”: “The 
yap,” says Professor McDougall, “which a dog utters 
when he starts a rabbit or other prey, was designed 
by Nature to bring his fellows to his aid; it is one 
of the keys of the hunting instinct.” Professor 
Ogden is more interested in the question how yaps 
work than he is in the question what Nature’s rea- 
soning was in making yaps. 

The author’s taste for workable explanations 
leads him through two excellent chapters on the 
nervous system and the connection between the brain 
and action and thinking, to one of the best accounts 
of learning and habit formation that is in print. 
He includes a very enlightening account of Kohler’s 
work with apes. His own special interest is in the 
psychology of language, and his most original pas- 
sages concern language as an instrument of thought 
and social action. 

The reader will find himself in a “seeing psy- 
chology bus” with a charming and scholarly con- 


ductor. 


Lively Years 
THE FUGGER NEWS-LETTERS. 1568-1605. 

Second Series. Edited by Vicror von KLARwILL. 

Translated by L. S. R. Byrne. New York: G. 

P. Putnam’s Sons. 1926. $6. 

Reviewed by FrEpERICK MArcHAM 
Cornell University 
O make his second series of News-Letters 
Mr. von Klarwill has searched through the 
vast store of Fugger documents at Vienna 
for items concerning Queen Elizabeth and English 
affairs during the years 1568-1605. ‘There can be 
few more interesting combinations of subject and 
period round which to build a collection of this kind, 
for these years are among the most lively and im- 
portant in the whole range of English history; with- 
in their boundaries England rose to greatness among 
the nations of Europe, the Armada was defeated, 
and the men of Shakespeare’s generation grew from 
childhood to maturity. Moreover, so much has been 
written of the period at second hand that any con- 
temporary account might be expected to provide 
good reading. 

It is likely that there would have been a surfeit of 
good reading in this collection if the editor had been 
able to follow the plan of his first volume and 
bring together news-letters relating to all branches 
of national life, political, social, and religious. But 
with England instead of all Europe as his field, he 
was forced to adjust his selection more closely to 
the ordinary ratio of news and to give to political 
affairs an overwhelming predominance. Here the 
record is of wars and rumors of war, of voyages 
made and cargoes captured; with only an occasional 
reference to the ravages of the plague in London or 
the fortunes of a Scotch Alchemist at the Courts of 
Europe. ‘The emphasis on politics will seem reason- 
able enough if we remember that the letter writers 
were agents of a large international business house 
which, like any modern trading corporation, had a 
personal interest in the maintenance of peace and 
prosperity. “These men were inspired by sound busi- 
ness motives when they ended their letters with the 
prayer, “May God Almighty grant that all may 
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turn to the weal of Christendom, to peace, and to 
unity.” 

The letter writers had no specially authentic 
knowledge of Elizabethan politics. Looking out 
from their office windows in Antwerp, Venice, or 
Middleburg, they learnt no more of English affairs 
than the ordinary trader; sometimes there is a flash 
of first hand information, as in the letter headed 
“Hans Limburger sees Armada at Sea,” but usually 
they had to make up their news from travelers’ tales 
and letters which had reached them from England. 
And there is the same warmed-up flavor in the few 
letters from the London agent; he seems to be re- 
laying the gossip of the market place. For this rea- 
son the story of Elizabethan politics as they tell it 
is familiar in its main details. Most attention is 
directed to the hot and cold policy of Elizabeth her- 
self, next comes the Spanish Colossus, and then 
Drake and those other noble pirates who plied their 
trade along the highways of the Atlantic. Nothing 
new is added in retelling the story. 

As a method of presentation the letters serve ad- 
mirably to convey certain qualities of life and move- 
ment which are beyond the scope of the best his- 
torical narrative. ‘They preserve the air of uncer- 
tainty that beclouds political developments even in 
this modern age of radio and telegraphic news serv- 
ice. Where the history book, with well ordered 
footnotes, tells us that Elizabeth did this or that and 
assigns good reasons for her action, the Fugger cor- 
respondents are less sure. “They approach the truth 
by easy stages: a rumor of the Queen’s intentions, 
a report of something that seems to confirm the 
rumor, then a hasty word of the event itself, and 
finally the full account. The letters also show that 
what was accepted for the truth in one place was 
often denied in another; the truth can be seen grad- 
ually spreading abroad and leavening the common 
stock of information. But the method of presenta- 
tion will not delight the reader for long and he 
will probably grow impatient of it after waiting 
from Letter 227 to 300 for some definite news of 
the Armada. 


A 


History or Propaganda 
CONGRESS, THE CONSTITUTION AND 

THE SUPREME COURT. By Cnar tes 

WarreEN. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 

1925. $3.50. 

Reviewed by CHARLEs G. Harnes 
University of California 

OR some years there have been misgivings that 

all has not been going well with the adminis- 

tration of justice by the courts, particularly 
so far as the laws of social and industrial relations 
go. It has seemed that such laws were rendered 
of no effect too frequently and that something must 
be done to keep courts and judges within their 
proper bounds. National campaigns have been 
waged to restore to the people some of their lost 
privileges and millions of voters have, at various 
times, protested through the ballot. And, through 
every avenue of publicity the charge has been 
reiterated that “government by judges,” had been 
carried to limits that could no longer be tolerated. 
Hence various devices to hold justices in check have 
received popular sanction, such as the recall of 
judges, the placing of authority to reverse judicial 
decisions on constitutional questions in legislative 
bodies, the requirement of an extraordinary majority 
to invalidate legislative acts, and the appeal to 
secure relief through self-denying ordinances, 

According to Mr, Warren, so far as the relations 
of Congress, the Supreme Court, and the Constitu- 
tion are concerned, all of the evidences of discon- 
tent have been merely “much ado about nothing.” 
Labor leaders, social reformers, and critics of the 
Supreme Court, we are informed, have been sadly 
ignorant of history. ‘They have garbled the facts, 
or formed judgments contrary to the facts, and, 
without being aware of it, have been assaulting their 
only fortress of protection. 

It is quite unnecassary to expose in detail the 
omissions, misrepresentations, and the obviously con- 
troversial phases of the volume. ‘Those steeped in 
the traditions and legal fictions of Hamiltonian Fed- 
eralism, who see nothing but ruin and chaos in any 
other mode, of thinking, will join in the chorus that 
once again the foes of the Union and of the Consti- 
tution have been routed, Likewise, those among the 
legal guild whom Sir William Erle characterized 
as “so immersed in a world of words, that they 
have lost the sense of the true and the false—i. ¢, 


the real and the unreal,” will join in the pans of 
approval. And others no doubt who are wont to 
call on the courts for the protection of special in- 
terests or who are fearful of the dangers which lurk 
in the rule of “overbearing majorities” will, on 
reading this volume, find comfort in the reflection 
that the “Ship of State” is safer if its course is 
steered through dangerous seas by conservative judges 
rather than by conservative or reactionary congress- 
men. 
st SF 

A few of the misleading impressions which the 
book gives deserve brief comment. Though it is 
admitted that the Constitution, as originally drafted, 
was the work of the conservative groups, the Bill 
of Rights, the author claims, was the work of the 
radicals and served to inject, according to Hamil- 
ton’s version, a little “democratic sauce” into the 
instrument as a whole. It is true that the American 
federal government was christened wtih the fervor 
of what Fisher Ames called a rare combination of 
“the lovers of liberty and of the owners of prop- 
erty.” But there is a failure to indicate that in 
decisions of the federal courts the lovers of liberty 
have, on various occasions, not fared so well as the 
owners of property in the protection accorded by 
the courts under the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights. Not long after the Constitution was 
adopted the Federalists attempted to restrict the 
liberty of speech and of the press and it was not the 
courts that gave the radicals protection but public 
opinion and the Democratic-Republican _ party 
through its lead*r, Thomas Jefferson. So on subse- 
quent occasions when the pressure of extraordinary 
circumstances has led Congress to curtail individual 
liberties, the courts have with few exceptions joined 
with the other agencies of government in restrict- 
ing individual rights. But it did not accord with 
the author’s thesis to deal with what eminent mem- 
bers of the American bar called the “lawless en- 
forcement of the law” by federal justices, prose- 
cutors, and executive officers during and since the 
Great War in defiance of all Bills of Rights. 

The people, Mr. Warren thinks, simply have 
wrong ideas. ‘There is no such thing as “govern- 
ment by judges,” “judicial supremacy,” “nullifying 
of legislative acts,” or “judicial veto.” The rights 
of Richard Roe and John Doe merely have been 
defined in a mechanical fashion and as a part of 
the refuse some legislative acts are in the political 
trash heap. 

ses Ss 


Here is a naive type of thinking that would 
scarcely be worthy of consideration were it not that 
the unwary are thereby sometimes led astray. There 
may have been some excuse for the fostering of a 
fiction so contrary to the facts when laws were re- 
garded as found not made, when American legal 
development was in its primitive stages, and when 
legal science and legal philosophy were not within 
the ken either of judges or of practitioners. In the 
light of modern knowledge of the law and of legal 
theories it is inexcusable for any one to reiterate a 
fiction so uterly at variance with the truth. It may 
be soothing to the judicial conscience to clothe what 
justices are doing in the mild language of a fiction 
but who for a moment doubts that the decision of 
the Supreme Court “vetoed” or “nullified” or “in- 
validated” the minimum wage law enacted by Con- 
gress for the District of Columbia? 

Undue emphasis is given to the arguments and 
opinions in Congress during the first seventy years 
after 1789, when only one act of Congress of any 
consequence was held void, in comparison with the 
discussions of the last thirty years when most of the 
decisions were rendered to which strenuous objec- 
tions have been raised. Only a few cases are found 
in which the Supreme Court has stood in the breach 
as against Congress to protect personal and indi- 
vidual rights. And, some of these, it might have 
been pointed out, border on the line of interpre- 
tation which Justice Holmes thought was designed 
to aid criminals to escape just punishment. Ap- 
parently the author has stretched every point to 
marshall facts in support of the review of Con- 
gressional acts by the Supreme Court and presents 
his data to the public in the guise of a fair-minded 
presentation of historical evidence. Despite the 


polemic character of the volume defenders and 
critics of the present tendencies in the application of 
the American doctrine of judicial review of legis- 
lative acts may find therein a compendium of opin- 
ions which can not be readily secured elsewhere. 


A Historic Work 
POLITICAL JUSTICE, Edited and Abridged 
by R. A. Preston. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 

1926. 2 vols. $4. 

Reviewed by Harotp J. Lask1 
Author of “A Grammar of Politics” 

O reprint this historic work, even in an in- 
complete form, is a very considerable sery. 
ice to political science. Even after one 

hundred and thirty years, this too-neglected classic 
is a pungent and effective argument. Over-elab. 
orate in form, too rigorously intellectualist for the 
modern temper, sacrificing the nature of man on 
the altar of formal logic, it is yet an important and 
arresting treatise. Nowhere is the case for individ- 
ualism so eloquently stated. Nowhere are the sins 
of governments more effectively analyzed. The 
case for philosophic anarchy is, at least in practical 
life, an impossible one. But it contains certain hard 
and undeniable truths which are too easily forgotten 
in a world where there is real danger lest we lose 
something of that quality of life which made every 
Greek regard his citizenship as the duty of ruling not 
less than of being ruled, 

Godwin has suffered much from the rightly great- 
er fame of his contemporaries and his disciples, and 
it is more than time that we had a really adequate 
study of his teachings and character. Beyond the 
brilliant essay in defence by Hazlett, and in opposi- 
tion by de Quincey, modern criticism has done noth- 
“ing on a scale worthy of the subject. Sir Leslie 
Stephen and Mr. Brailsford have both done him 
brief justice; and Mr. Ford Browne has recently 
published a biographical study of his work which is 
in the best tradition of American scholarship. Yet 
it may be ventured with respect that he is still too 
much discussed either from the angle of his personal 
failings as a man, or of his influence upon his son- 
in-law, Shelley. He requires rather to be studied 
as a body of ideas representing the impact of the 
French temper upon an English political philosophy 
which since Locke, and with the immortal excep- 
tion of Burke had been uncredibly sterile and 
pointless. One wants to know exactly the influence 
upon him of Burke, of Holbach, of Helvétius, and 
of Mably. One wants to know why he has an 
almost unlimited reverence for Rousseau, who 1s 
the author of that romantic emotionalism against 
which he so sternly set his face. One would like a 
detailed account of the influence he asserted upon 
later thinkers. It is clear that he influenced Robert 
Owen; and certain chapters of his book make it, I 
think, tolerably certain that he impressed John Stuart 
Mill. A later generation, of course, found his 
apriorisms intolerable. Yet they are still to be 
reckoned with, and it is even now impossible to read 
his pages without the sense of feeling that glow they 
originally aroused. 

Mr. Preston has done his work of abridgment 
well; and I have only found one or two trifling 
omissions that I regret. His introduction, I fear, 
is worthy neither of his theme nor of his knowledge. 
Part of it the reader already encounters in Profes- 
sor Rogers’s preface. The rest merely insists upon 
the obvious facts about Godwin which are known 
to Macaulay’s schoolboy. It is a pity that greater 
pains were not taken to produce an essay less com- 
monplace in character. 

Professor Rogers will render a great service if he 
extends this series to books which the scholar now 
finds it difficult to acquire. I would like to suggest 
to him the value of Bentham’s “Book of Fallacies” 
and his “Constitutional Code,” of a volume of 
tracts by the Levelers and Agrarian Communists of 
the seventeenth century, and of some of the an- 
swers called forth by Rousseau in his lifetime. Every 
teacher of political science will pray for the success 
of his admirable enterprise. 
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P’s and Q’s 
A DICTIONARY OF MODERN ENGLISH 
USAGE. By H. W. Fow er. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1926. 


Reviewed by GeorcE PHitip Krapp 
Columbia University 


HIS admirable book reveals on every page 
the evidences of long and patient reading, 
reflection, and collecting. It is the first 

serious effort of this kind to be published in English, 
serious in the sense of being thorough. But it is 
not a heavy or dull book, and though it is called 
a dictionary, it is so mainly in the respect that the 
materials in it are arranged in alphabetic dictionary 
order. Many of the entries, however, are reilly 
little essays, and the fabled reader who read the 
dictionary through and found it interesting though 
a little disconnected would have discovered here a 
dictionary which is both interesting and connected. 

The purpose of the compiler of this “Dictionary 
of English Usage” has been to bring together in- 
stances of those moments in the life of the English 
language at which the cultivated speaker or writer 
may feel, or should feel, doubt or hesitation in the 
practical application of the language. He has not 
been concerned with outright illiteracies, with the 
crude errors of syntax, pronunciation, and vocabu- 
lary of the uneducated person, But an examination 
of the contents of the book shows that even the 
speaker and writer of not a little experience in the 
command of English has his moments of difficulty. 
It is, of course, easy for the critic to multiply diffi- 
culties and to find them in theory where in practice 
none exist. “The task which Mr. Fowler has set 
for himself is one that demands common-sense and 
wisdom, and it must be said that he has amply illus- 
trated the possession of these two virtues. As one 
would expect from Mr. Fowler’s earlier publica- 
tions, especially “The King’s English” and “The 
Pocket Oxford Dictionary,” the book always de- 
parts from a definitely British point of view. On 
the whole, however, the exclusively British attitude 
reveals itself but rarely, which means that the prob- 
lems which confront a speaker or writer of English 
in England are in the main the same as those which 
confront a speaker or writer of English in America. 
Perhaps we in America are a little inclined to think 
that we are free and independent agents and that 
we can treat our own limited branch of the English 
language as we feel inclined. Perhaps we can, but 
it does not follow that we do all the things we have 
the right or the power to do, and one of the inter- 
esting consequences of the reading of. Mr. Fowler’s 
book is the confirming of the impression probably 
already present in the minds of most observant per- 
sons, that the cultivated language of England and 
America, in spirit and also very largely in form, is 
essentially the same. 
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It will not be expected that a book of this kind 
should be exhaustive. One man’s difficulties are 
not always the same as another’s, and an exhaustive 
collection of all the possibilities of error or of un- 


| certainty in the use of the language could not be 


made. Under a, an, for example, Mr. Fowler dis- 
cusses such questions as a or an historical work, 
idioms like @ few, @ great many, such artificialities 
a a so resolute attempt, and others; but one misses 
constructions like What kind of a hat do you want? 
which many critics of speech consider to be incorrect 
for What kind of hat do you want?; the archaic 
and colloquial to go a-fishing, Daddy’s gone a-hunt- 
ing; the use of @ with proper names, like a Mr. 
Clark, which speakers sometimes use apparently 
without realizing that the phrase often conveys con- 
notations of contempt or indifference; the question 
of twice a day as against twice aday, and of five 
cents a copy as against five cents the copy. But 
perhaps these missing instances did not present them- 
selves to Mr. Fowler as occasions of vneasiness or 
variability in the practice of cultivated English, and 
certainly it is true that in the end every man must 
make his own dictionary of usage. Anyone who 
wishes to do this will find in Mr. Fowler’s book an 
‘xcellent foundation upon which to build his private 
structure. 

The most interesting parts of Mr. Fowler’s book 
are those the titles of which he has gathered to- 
gether under the head List of General Articles. 
Some of these are learned articles, like the discussion 
of the suffix—able,—ible, of —ic,—ical, of subjunc- 
tives, and others. but some are also both learned and 


amusing. Who could resist looking up such titles 
as Anti-Saxonism, Avoidance of the Obvious, Bat- 
tered ornaments, Cast-iron idiom, Cannibalism, Ele- 
gant variation, Grand compounds, Legerdermain 
with two senses, Love of the long word, Out of the 
frying pan, Pairs and snares, Pedantic humor, Stock 
pathos, Word patronage, Working and Stylish 
words, to pick out only a few among many, allur- 
ing headings. It is scarcely fair, however, merely 
to give Mr. Fowler’s titles, and as an example of 
what Mr. Fowler does with his topics, a few sen- 
tences from the article Battered ornaments may be 
quoted: “Qn this rubbish-heap are thrown, usually 
by a bare cross-reference, such synonyms of the 
Elegant variation kind as alma mater, daughter of 
Eve, sleep of the just and brother of the angel; 
such metonymies as the buskin or cothurnus, and 
the sock for tragedy and comedy; such jocular 
archaisms as consumedly and vastly; such foreign 
scraps as dolce far niente, gang ogley, and cui bono? ; 
such old phrases as in durance vile and who was 
destined to be; such adaptable frames as where —s 
most do congregate and on—intent; and such quo- 
tations customarily said with a wink or written 1n- 
stead of one as Tell it not in Goth or balm in Gil- 
ead.” ‘This is manifestly a large subject, in the 
end a question of style in language, and Mr, 
Fowler’s cross-references lead the reader to such 
further topics as Facetious formations, Hackneyed 
phrases, Incongruous vocabulary, Irrelevant allusion, 
Mannerisms, Novelese, Vogue words, Wardour 
Street, Wornout Humor, and along other fascinating 
by-paths. Under these many different heads, the 
reader will find the same discriminating collection 
of pertinent examples, the same feeling for the 
delicate shadings of English expression, which will 
prove, if any proof is required, that the maker of 
dictionaries is not necessarily a pedant and merely 
a mechanical collector, Mr. Fowler has not only 
learning, but also opinions, and what his opinions 
are he never hesitates to say in very positive and un- 
mistakable terms. ‘The reader who seeks only in- 
formation will find a great deal of it in this book, 
and the reader who is looking for a guide who will 
tell him what he ought to do will likewise not seek 
here in vain. 


—— ——. 


Life, Suave and in the Raw 


A CASUAL COMMENTARY. By Rose Ma- 
cauLay. New York: Boni & Liveright. 1926. 
$2. 

SHERWOOD ANDERSON’S NOTE BOOK. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. 1926. $2.50. 


Reviewed by ARTHUR COLTON 


HATEVER relation Miss Macaulay may 
be to Thomas Babington, life to her 
means no more a dim and baffling prob- 

lem than it meant to the great panegyrist of Whigg- 
ism. It means the incidental relations to an ordered 
society of people in the upper strata of that society. 
Her essays on the “Problems of Life” have to do 
with the various aspects of various professions— 
that doctors are to be suspected; that journalism is 
a great profession and largely humbug; that a 
writer’s life “is not all jam;” that the problem of 
reading is how much one can manage to avoid; that 
the problems of married life are greatly diminished 
if one does not think much about them; that the 
problems of a woman’s life, since she acquired a 
latch key and hot water from a faucet are probably 
less difficult than in darker ages when plumbing was 
not and feminism unheard of. ‘The essay on “The 
Sancitity of the Home” is concerned with objections 
to flats and telephones; on “Truth” with the em- 
barrassments of undifferentiated candor; on religion 
with the social and zsthetic pros and cons of Angli- 
cans, Catholics, Presbyterians, Jews, Quakers, and 
Plymouth Brethern. It is all delightfully and im- 
peccably written. It is not only witty but most of 
it sensible. It is not only humorous but most of 
it is good humored, In fact it is adequate, if those 
things are what one means by “truth,” by “religion,” 
by “life.” 

But if one has been reading such a book as “Sher- 
wood Anderson’s Note Book” at the same time, it 
presently comes to seem quite distinctly curious that 
one should have arrived at that habitual outlook. 
Just as after reading Tolstoy and Dostoievesky one 
comes back to reading Thackeray and Trollope with 
a sense of their odd isolation. 

Like a Greek of the fourth century or a French- 
man of the eighteenth, a good English writer can 


work within a tradition, with mastery of the ma- 
terials inside its range, and with the ease and grace 
of that mastery. It is like cultivating a long culti- 
vated garden. Miss Macaulay’s thinking and writ- 
ing are an integral part of the tradition of Addison 
and Lamb, of Jane Austen and Thackeray. 

But Mr. Anderson’s thinking and writing is more 
like driving a heavy plough through obstinate sub- 
soils and tenacious clays. It is breaking ground in 
the open prairie. His literary forebears are perhaps 
the Russians, if any are assignable. He is a product 
of the Middle West, where society is in the process 
of forming, of finding itself. His experience has 
been hard and varied, life in the rough and raw, 
the seamy and the grim, the uprooted and unsettled. 
Literary success has brought other contacts; but 
still that kind of experience, that kind of contact 
with people, seems to him to have in it the most of 
the substance of life and the essentials of humanity, 
which seems to the sophisticated crude, and perhaps 
coarse. These successive semi-autobiographical 
books of his remind one of the autobiographies of 
Gorky, Tolstoy, and Herzen. 
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English autobiography is nearly always dressed to 
receive company. In its extremes, as in autobiogra- 
phies of Lord Morley and Lord Grey, the private 
and personal life is almost wholly omitted. One 
does not care to throw stones at “good taste” even 
when good taste seems to have been made a deity 
of—Allah il Allah—and bowed down to rather 
subserviently; it is a matter of personal choice; but 
one may go so far as to say this, that you cannot 
portray all that life has really meant to you and at 
the same time maintain a “gentlemanly reserve.” 
It is not a question of coarseness, It is a question 
of throwing the door wide open or only half way, 
of locking or not locking up in closets everything 
that gossipy neighbors might gossip about. St. 
Augustine cared no more for “gentlemanly re- 
serve” than does Gorky or Mr. Anderson. He 
poured out his soul. Whatever he felt, that is what 
he said. Rousseau did not succeed in painting him- 
self truly by putting in a few salacious and dis- 
creditable details. ‘That was a very minor matter. 
He was too morbidly complex even to visualize him- 
self, and had much more variety than veracity. It 
is not a question of discreditable details. Boswell 
succeeded in painting Johnson truly, not because he 
quoted this or that rudeness, or Johnson’s remarks 
that he was not fond of clean linen, or described 
Johnson’s jerky motions, or chronicled some queer 
superstition; but if he had been afraid of such 
things, afraid they were not in “good taste,” he 
would not have succeeded at all. Macaulay thought 
Boswell succeeded because he was an ass, and Car- 
lyle thought it was because Boswell reverenced great 
men. It would be better to say that he succeeded, 
in the peculiar way that he did, for two reasons; 
first, because he was a natural writer, a born 
biographer; and second, because “gentlemanly re- 
was left out of him. 

se SS 


serve” 


To be clever is not necessarily to be trival. 
Shakespeare was clever, as well as many other things. 
Frenchmen are usually clever, even when they are 
profound, But cleverness is apt to be one of the 
flowers of an old civilization, where many write 
well who have nothing very intensely felt which 
they are willing to say; where ideas are numerous 
and language is facile; where digging in the sub- 
soils of life is not good form, and originally lies 
in ingenious manceuvering within conventional lines; 
where cleanliness, maid servants, and a veil of re- 
serve over raw passions are assumed, I am not 
saying that all these things may not make good 
literature—if not the best, at least next to the best 
—or that reserve or “good manners” in literature 
has not its own value, its own philosophy and de- 
fense. But that philosophy is not the only point of 
view. If anyone after reading one of Mr. Ander- 
son’s novels denounces him as “a dirty fellow,” he 
is saying what his forebears of similar prepossessions 
said about Tolstoy and Whitman; and he has, as 
they had, a perfect right to his tastes. But as a 
judgment it is flatly mistaken, as was theirs. ‘These 
are writers who take life and their rendering of it 
with intense seriousness. “They are no more porno- 
graphic than Jane Austen or Alfred ‘Tennyson. 
One might as well apply those adjectives of abhor- 
rence to the Book of Genesis on account of certain 
anecdotes of the patriarchs. It is following the 
footsteps of our curious stage censors who pass by, 
tolerant if not amused, a street full of Broadway 
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shows that have no motive at all except sensual ex- 
citement, and become shocked and prohibitory over 
a witty sermonizing play by Shaw, or a sad-eyed 
brooding play by O’Neill; they have a right to 
their preferences, and there is something to be said 
for those preferences, but they have no right to 
set those fallible preferences masquerading as the 
thunders of Sinai. 

To return to the two volumes before us, Miss 
Macaulay writes cleverly of the incidents of society. 
Hers is the comedy of manners.. She is worth read- 
ing because her good sense is entertaining, and her 
irony though caustic makes us more or less happy. 
One is “shocked” no more than is pleasant. Mr. 
Anderson knows nothing of the comedy of man- 
ners, He gives you what he has seen and felt. He 
is worth reading because he is, or seems to be, one 
of the significant men of his generation. There is 
solid artistry in him, but it is a technique which he 
has mainly worked out for himself. His irony 
is heavy but it draws blood, and those who are 
“shocked” by him become personally resentful. 


ee 


An Outlaw Supreme 


THE RISE AND FALL OF JESSE JAMES. 
By Rosertus Love. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1926. $2.75. 

Reviewed by Jim Tutty 

Author of “Beggars of Life” 
HIS is the first authentic history of Jesse 
James and the Missouri outlaws. The 
author, Robertus Love, is said to be a St. 

If this be true, he learned 

to write under a slipshod editor. His material is 

epic, his manner of handling is insignificant. His 
sense of drama is drowned in verbosity. Given 
the mightiest outlaw of a mighty law-defying 
period, he falls short of the work done by another 
newspaperman, Walter Noble Burns, who has just 
published “The Saga of Billy the Kid.” This is 
the tale of the snag-toothed twenty-one-year-old 
outlaw who killed twenty-one men before the night 


Louis newspaperman. 


he was shot. 

However, Love’s book is important. His material 
The author claims that his 
not written for moralists, and yet, instead 


outweighs his manner. 
book is 
of telling a straightway story and allowing the 
reader to draw his own conclusions, he burdens his 
book with disguised preachments. That Jesse James 
stock”—and was a Baptist—is of 
more importance if it is woven carefully into the 


came of “good 


As one who has observed the workings of en- 


vironment and heredity I am rather weary of writers 


story. 


; . “tee 
who deal in time-worn adjectives which seek to 


prove that certain characters come from better stock 
than oth rs. 


as Mr. James. 


in his heart is evident. 


In this respect many critics are as guilty 
That Jesse James always had murder 

As one who reads his history 
I am merely horrified at the 


a book 


I am not horrified, 
attitude taken by an author who dedicates 
to H. L. Mencken who calls him “The Jesse James 
of American Letters.’ : 

After the dedication Mr. Love says that Jesse 
James was no greater outlaw than Frank James. 
He had the luck of having a name as unforgettable 
as the hiss of a bullet. Did Mr. Love intend to 
pay Mr. Mencken a left-handed compliment? 

As a matter of fact, Jesse James, in spite of his 
name, was an infinitely greater man than Frank 
Jesse had daring 
cunning, 
Love unconsciously 


> 


James in his chosen profession. 
and initiative. He was 
brutal, and relentless. Mr. 
proves him a greater man than Frank, in spite of 
himself. After a bullet had crashed through the 
brain of Jesse James, his elder brother gave him- 
self up. He settled down to peaceful pursuits and 
became a doorkeeper at a St. Louis theatre. Imagine 
the blunt-chinned Jesse Frank 
James, the eagle-faced, who had ridden under the 


stars with his mightier brother, became the obse- 


resourceful, 


sinking so low. 


quious opener of doors for traveling salesmen and 
other St. Louis gentry. 
Mr. Love, writing a 
alists” tells his reader that “philandering was 
not in the code of either Frank or Jesse. The 
fact is that there is no record of even a suspicion 
against them in this respect.” I dare not doubt 
such an assertion for fear of offending the descen- 
This book is interest- 


book. “not for mor- 


dants of clean-minded men. 


ing as a study of the minds and social outlook of 
middle class America, in the person of its author, as 
well as a history of Jesse James. 


We hear from 


Mr. Love that Jesse James “Believed himself an 
immortal being and he was not afraid to die.” 

There were fine writers on Missouri newspapers 
in 1882. ‘The report of the great outlaw’s death 
under the caption “Goodbye, Jesse!” is evidence of 
that. There are several pages of the report. 
Jesse was shot by Bob Ford, a traitor. The un- 
known reporter was a master of the written word 
—he handled pathos with the sure touch of genius, 
he knew drama. Jesse, hanging a picture of his 
favorite horse, had been shot from behind, But let 
the unknown reporter tell: 

There was no outcry—just a swaying of the body and 
it fell heavily backward upon the carpet of the floor. The 
shot had been fatal, and all the bullets in the chambers of 
Charlie’s revolver, still directed at Jesse’s head, could not 
more effectually have decided the fate of the greatest 
bandit and freebooter that ever figured in the pages of a 
country’s history. 

The ball had entered the base of the skull and 
made its way out through the forehead, over the 
left eye. It had been fired out of a Colt’s .45, improved 
pattern, silver-mounted and pearl-handled pistol, pre- 
sented by the dead man to his slayer only a few days ago. 

Mrs. James was in the kitchen when the shooting was 
done, separated from the room in which the bloody tragedy 
occurred by the dining room. She heard the shot, and 
dropping her household duties ran into the front room. 
She saw her husband lying extended on his back, his 
slayers, each holding his revolver in his hand, making for 
the fence in the rear of the house. Robert had reached the 
enclosure and was in the act of scaling it when she stepped 
to the door and called to him: 

“Robert, you have done this! Come back!” 

Robert answered, “I swear to God I didn’t!” 

They then returned to where she stood. Mrs. James ran 
to the side of her husband and lifted up his head. Life 
was not yet extinct, and when she asked him if he was 
hurt, it seemed to her that he wanted to say something but 
could not. She tried to wash the blood away that was 
coursing over his face from the hole in his forehead, but 
it seemed to her that the blood would come faster than 
she could wipe it away, and in her hands Jesse James 
Geek. « s-2 

All in all, and in spite of all, this book is a 
scattered but a fine achievement. 
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Distinctive Work 


NOBODADDY. By Arcuripatp MacLetsu. 
Cambridge: Dunster House. 1926. $6.00. 
THE POT OF EARTH. By Arcurpatp Mac- 
LetsH. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1925. $1.25. 
Reviewed by STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 
Author of “Tiger Joy” 


ITH these two books Mr. MacLeish as- 

sures himself a definite and individual 

position in modern American poetry. His 
verbal felicity has always been noteworthy and the 
tough, defiant substance of his thought both inde- 
pendent and bold, but “The Pot of Earth,” in par- 
ticular, displays a more conscious and adept mastery 
over form and an ability for sustained flight which 
give promise of highly distinguished and original 
achievement for the future, 

To turn to present achievement—“Nobodaddy,” 
a three act play in blank verse sometimes adorned 
with certain end-bells of rhyme, though published 
a year later than “The Pot of Earth” was written 
before it. It deals with legendary Eden, before 
and after the Fall, but the author, in a foreword, 
expressly disclaims any attempt to reinterpret the 
Biblical legend in terms of metaphor of primitive 
man’s experience of Nature. 

Leaving aside any question of its possibilities as 
an actable play—and to your reviewer it seems 
as little adapted to the actual mold of the theatre 
as “Manfred” or “Cain”—‘“Nobodaddy,” in spite 
of its cosmic machinery, is smaller and less success- 
ful than “The Pot of Earth.” There is beauty in it, 
but it is a perishable beauty—the arrow strikes, but 
not quite at the center of the target, nor with 
sufficient keenness to break the mind with a new 
sorrow or a new joy. Perhaps a quotation will 
serve to illustrate its merits and its defects. 


Adama (The Voice seems to speak from his mouth) 
I am a god. 

I say I am a god. And I shall build 

A world above this hollow world that holds 

Under its bubble Eden that will rise 

Beyond this like a cloud and vault its skies 

Over his heaven where at night he folds 

The dark around him and the winds lie stilled 

I shall build up a world that will enclose 

His world within it as the curving leaves 

Of lilies hold a rain drop, and Pll set 

Such stars above his stars you will forget 

There was a star in heaven till the bright sheaves 

Of mine were gathered in the field that grows 

East of the evening. 


This is not the best individual passage in the 


book but it is fairly characteristic of the poem as a 
whole. The verse is lovely, melodious, and deft— 
it might distinguish a volume by a minor poet—but 
Mr. MacLeish’s native abilities are not minor, if 
they have not yet attained their fullest expression~ 
and it is for this reason that I quarrel with that 
passage and with ‘Nobodaddy.” When his hammer 
strikes as in Cain’s cry before the murder of Abel 


Oh, let me go. Oh, sever this thick vein 
That binds me to the body of the earth 
That cannot feed me now, and let me go 


I recognize the shadow of that lightning-flash 
which is Tragedy, but through the greater part of 
the poem, the lightning glitters but fitfully and the 
beauty is too composed to leave more than a musical 
echo in the mind. 

“The Pot of Earth” is far superior, both in con- 
ception and execution. In this poem of 45 pages, 
with its symbolic foundation upon the ceremony 
of the sowing, tending, and withering of the s0- 
called gardens of Adonis, with its limpid music and 
its curiously successful blending of assonance, free- 
verse, blank-verse, and rhyme, Mr. MacLeish seems, 
to have been somewhat influenced, though not over- 
powered, by Mr. T. S. Eliot, especially by Mr. T. 
S. Eliot’s “The Waste Land.” But it is more a 
likeness than an influence, even in such cadences as 


We are having a late spring, we are having 
The snow in April, the grass heaving 
Under the wet snow, the grass 

Burdened, etc. 


and does not detract from the fluid, water-sound- 
ing magic of “The Pot of Earth.” Of the poem’s 
symbolic content, I do not intend to speak, because 
any man can twist another man’s symbols to answer 
something in his own mind—I have done so, no 
doubt, with this poem, in a way that satisfies me— 
another reader may do so in a way that satisfies him 
—and both our conceptions differ somewhat from 
Mr. MacLeish’s. But the poem itself remains, with 
its interweaving harmonies—whether you call it 
the adventure of a girl, who marries and gives 
birth, and ends—or the springtime awakening of 
Nature and the human soul—or the sprouting of 
dead corn in a shallow pot under the bubbling rains 
of a carrion spring—and I would rather assert the 
beauty in such passages as the following than at- 
tempt to parse their bones. 


The flowers of the sea are brief, 
Lost flowers of the sea, 

Salt petal, bitter leaf, 

The fruitless tree— 


The flowers of the sea are blown 
Dead, they blossom in death: 
The sea furrows are sown 

With a cold breath. 


I heard in my heart all night 

The sea crying, Come home, 

Come home, I thought of the white 
Cold flowers of foam. 


Or again 

Go secretly and put me in the ground— 
Go before the moon uncovers, 
Go where now no night wind hovers, 
Say no word above me, make no sound, 
Heap only on my buried bones 
Cold sand and naked stones 
And come away and leave unmarked the mound. 
Let not those silent hunters hear you pass: 
Let not the trees know, nor the thirsty grass, 
Nor secret rain 
To breed from me some living thing again, 
But only earth— 

For fear my body should be drowned 
In her deep silences and never found. 


It may not be entirely fair to extract these pass 
ages from their context, especially in the case of 
so..unified a poem as “The Pot of Earth,” but when 
a man can speak for himself a critic serves his 
readers better by a gesture of introduction than by 
an attempt at paraphrase. And Mr. MacLeish caf 
speak for himself. He is a poet whose thought 
as important to his work as his lyric qualities—and 
for that reason the charge of obscurity may b 
brought against him by certain readers, in an age 
when thought of any kind is rapidly being supplanted 
by pictures of one sort or another. But his apparent 
obscurity has the depth of a still water rather that 
the blankness of a mask—and if he continues 
develop after “The Pot of Earth” as he has de 
veloped since his first book, “Tower of Ivory,” his 
place in the American letters of our phantasmagorit 
age will be a secure and an enviable one. 
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Pastoral Poems 


ENGLISH POEMS. By Epmunp BLUNDEN. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1926. $2.50. 


ITHERTO it has been all too easy to 

write of Mr. Blunden as an eccentric 

landscape poet whose choice of dialect 
words and the scenes of a particular countryside (not 
excluding manure heaps and livestock) tended to 
narrow his range and obscure his artistic power. 
Happily this new volume offers a more compre- 
hensive view of his poetic character than can be 
seen in any of his previous books. It is divided 
into four sections headed Village, Field, Mind, and 
Spirit, respectively. Any one section contains as 
much matter and a great deal more poetry than 
is to be found in all but two or three recent volumes 
of verse. The variety of the collection proves that 
the author is not belying that reputation promised 
by many of the leading English critics when his 
poems first attracted general notice some seven 
years ago. 

Mr. Blunden’s very obvious derivations from the 
English pastoral poets, notably Thomson and John 
Clare, need not be stressed because, volurne by 
volume, his own poetic individuality has intensified. 
It is time to say farewell to any early suspicions of 
his indebtedness. What he has borrowed he has 
also improved. In short, Mr. Blunden has over- 
taken Clare in his stride while, in several respects, 
he can give points to Thomson. He has enriched 
their legacy in such a way as to enlarge the field 
of poetry wherein they ploughed such deep fur- 
rows. Although, like Clare, Mr. Blunden can 
observe and record physical appearances with minute 
fidelity he does not keep himself out of the verse. 
He colors the thing he sees, but he also permits it 
to color him, as Clare seldom did. While lacking 
that final Wordsworthian self-identification with 
nature, in our day inherited notably by A. E., and 
Ralph Hodgson, Mr. Blunden sees the landscape as 
a background for the shepherd where his obvious 
predecessors in the pastoral tradition saw the 
shepherd more as an incident in the landscape. 
Thus to treat Mr. Blunden, as he has so often been 
treated, as one of those poets who are content 
merely to “paint the streaks of the tulip” would be 
a grievous error. Nevertheless, when the occasion 
warrants it, how skilfully and feelingly he can 
paint those streaks! 

The silver eel slips through the waving weeds 


And in the tunnelled shining stone recedes; 
The earnest eye surveys the crystal pond 


And guards the cave: the sweet shoals pass beyond. 


The watery jewels that these have for eyes, 

The tiger streaks of him that hindmost plies, 

The red-gold wings that smooth their daring paces, 
The sunlight dancing about their airs and graces, 
Burn that strange watcher’s heart; then the sly brain 
Speaks, all the dumb shoal shrieks, and by the stone 
The silver death writhes with the chosen one. 


Here, as in his more vital work, nothing is to be 
seen of that recent feverish anxiety, the curse of 
so many young poets, to say more at the moment 
than there is to say. He never strains after an 
effect. He takes his mood for what it is, capturing 
it in a net of finely wrought verse, with the dew 
still on it. 
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Because Mr. Blunden is frequently content with 
such plain statement and never intellectualizes his 
emotions, many of his poems, like this, will earn 
the blame of the contemporary intelligentsia. He 
will be called traditional and old-fashioned. And 
so, indeed, he is, but not in any ignoble connotation 
of those too often ill-employed terms. The truth 
is that Mr. Blunden, unlike so many of the younger 
poets, does not step out of the path of the eternal 
verities. “Throughout the new poems he displays an 
exceptional ability to wrestle with and conquer what, 
in less competent hands, would be commonplace. 
The remembrance of the myriad bad poems about 
moonlight and roses has not been able to frighten 
Mr. Blunden away. He looks at his world with a 
fresh and ready heart and eye. 


When I went abroad, the land 
Proclaimed a new dominion, 

The black lanes which ploughs had planned 
Shone vital and virginian. 


Nobody has said it in just that way before. And 
although the city-bred literary generation of today 
may have lost some of the old power to respond to 


the sweet country breath of these English poems it 
is difficult to believe that Mr. Blunden is any the 
less a fine poet because he has chosen to ignore the 
clamoring voices of the great cities. “Those who 
can question the suggestion are recommended to 
turn to his “Rue du Bois” or “The Still Hour,” 
pieces which any poet alive today might be proud 
to have written. 


Buckles and Lace 


THE EXQUISITE PERDITA. By E. Barrinc- 
ton. New York. Dodd, Mead & Company. 
1926. $2.50. _ 

Reviewed by GracE FRANK 


O risk is involved in the prophecy that the 
new Barrington book will attract even 
more readers than “The Divine Lady” and 

“Glorious Apollo.’ Mrs. Beck has discovered an 
almost infallible formula and her pen grows in- 
creasingly facile in following it. Moreover the 
life of Mrs. Mary Robinson—known to romance 
as poor Perdita—is ideally adapted to the require- 
ments of a Barrington tale. Luscious sentiment, 
mild tragedy, and heavy costuming color the story 
of the beautiful and talented woman who was 
tempted and fell—and then fell more than once. 
Her little page in history spices the large volumes 
devoted to Garrick, Sheridan, Charles Fox, and 
George the Fourth; actress, poetess, mistress of the 
Prince of Wales, a romantic and somewhat pathetic 
figure, she takes her place—in pink satin banded 
with sable or pale blue lustring and a chip hat— 
among the gayest and noblest company of her day. 

One can hardly quarrel with the use of poor 
Perdita as heroine in the period-furniture, pseudo- 
historical type of fiction. Unlike Byron, she is 
fair game. Fox, who knew her as well as any 
man, said that the Almighty himself would be at 
his wit’s end whether to place her in heaven or hell, 
and after all the accurate interpretation of her 
hesitancies and desires, her retreats and advances, 
can matter very little to the sternest historian. 
Between the rosy picture of herself that Mary Rob- 
inson has left us in her ““Memoirs”—Mrs Beck’s is 
on the whole even rosier, though she neglects the 
side of Perdita that delighted in “the mixed con- 
fusion of a study and a nursery”—and Percy Fitz- 
gerald’s opinion that she was a foolish, excitable, 
designing, and exceedingly vain creature, there is 
room for much speculation—most of it futile. 
Whether she actually sold the Prince’s letters to 
her, as historians say, or nobly burned them, as our 
novel has it, whether the Duke of Cumberland was 
indeed the villain of the piece, whether the Prince 
after the break wrote her not unkindly and her 
husband offered to take her back, whether she was 
forced by circumstances or love of finery into the 
arms of Fox and ‘arleton—who really cares? 
The tale moves on nimbly, a matter of surfaces 
rather than depths. 

One wishes, however, that the impersonal narra- 
tor of it might have slipped less clumsily in and 
cut of an eighteenth century manner. Sometimes, 
half in, she interlards the expository passages with 
“twas,” “I dare swear,” and the like, sometimes, 
wholly out, she gravely explains the customs of the 
period or facetiously mocks at its manners. The 
moral asides, also, often pretentious and platitud- 
inous, are wholly unnecessary: Perdita’s actions can 
be trusted to speak for themselves. And there are 
all too many traces of hasty and slovenly writing 
in such scrambled sentences as: 





To her misfortune, she had a clinging romantic strain 
in her that wound its tendrils about any who showed her 
a little kindness, and could not easily conceive that they 
should bear to wound her any more than she would have 
wounded them, and when it came, it brought a kind of 
terror with it, as of moving in darkness where dreadful 
creatures lurked about her. 

Nevertheless the tale as a tale is succulent, filled 
with piquant situations and a paste-like sparkle. It 
will doubtless be immensely popular and many will 
find an additional charm and a virtuous satisfac- 
tion in the belief that romance is here tinctured with 
learning. ‘That the historical background comprises 
only thinly painted drops and flats, that the charac- 
terization probes very little beneath the lilac waist- 
coats and lace fichus, and that the biographical de- 
tail, insofar as it concerns the important persons of 
the day, resolves itself for the most part into twaddly 
gossip, all this will not—and perhaps should not— 
mar their enjoyment. ‘The book appears, very 
opportunely, at a time of year when one takes ones 
pleasures lightly and lazily. 
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During the absence of Mr. Morley in Europe generat 
contributions will be run in his column, 


An Unpublished Fragment 


(From the Travel Diary of a Philosopher) 
HAVE now been for three days in pagan 
Rome and have come to understand the 
Romans perfectly. My first impatience with 

their lack of metaphysical profundity has passed 
away quite completely. There are other profundi- 
ties than those of metaphysics. When I talked with 
Nero, I was indeed surprised at his indifference to- 
ward all questions of religion and morality but as 
soon as we touched upon the gladiatorial shows he 
revealed a delightful intelligence and a genuine 
grasp of the subject. I find deep significance in 
this. ‘The Romans have chosen the way of action, 
the cult of the body, the glorification of the flesh, 
and have discovered perfection therein, And per- 
fection is the one thing needful, no matter in what 
element it appears. Fundamentally the body and 
the mind are equally illusory in themselves, equally 
valid as means of self-realization, and it is quite 
proper to choose either path if it is chosen whole- 
heartedly. The Romans in their wisdom have 
known how to realize themselves even through lust 
and cruelty. Surely they should be praised. One 
should not think of the emotions of Caligula’s 
guests as they fell into the sea from his Baiae bridge 
but those of Caligula himself, the young god, exult- 
ing in the success of his well-planned insolent device. 
es SF Ss 


Yes, I am coming more and more to feel like a 
Roman. I no longer object to the blood of the 
hundreds of animals that are daily slaughtered in 
the arena, their howls of terror, or their groans of 
suffering. These are incidental to the display of 
man’s triumph over nature, the conquest of instinct 
by a higher power. I am not even offended by the 
mutual murder of the gladiators. How admirably 
graceful are the movements of the rettiarius as he 
throws his net over his victims! And not one of 
these gladiators but knows how to die with dignity. 
How superior is the culture of this people to the 
vulgar democracy of my own day! 

& & & 


I spent this morning with the Christians who are 
to be thrown to the wild beasts tomorrow. I found 
them wholly admirable. How trivial seem the 
aspirations of the pagans in comparison! It is in- 
deed well to be the slayer, but it is far better to be 
the slain. For the sake of the inner experience, I 
accepted the Christian faith for the space of three 
hours. It proved to be marvellously strengthening. 
I had not the slightest fear of the arena, my ap- 
proaching death seemed absolutely nothing, nay, the 
thought of imminent martyrdom brought with it an 
ecstatic solace such as I have never felt before in 
all my travels. Then I recanted lest I become the 
victim of a single type of perfection to the exclusion 
of all others. “Those hours, however, were well 
spent; they enabled me to enter into the very soul 
of Christianity. 

2s sf & 

Rome is in flames. Some say that the fire was 
started by order of the emperor; if so, what a mag- 
nificent inspiration on Nero’s part to prepare for 
himself so sublime a spectacle. Others accuse the 
Christians of being the incendiaries. That too, is 
plausible, because these Romanized Christians have 
never understood the true spirit of their religion 
imported from Asia and often act in a way directly 
contrary to its precepts. In either case, the fire 
must be regarded as a symbol of the ultimate fact 
that the whole external world exists solely as means 
of inner self-realization. I have always understood 
this in principle, but the vision of Rome burning to 
ashes before my eyes lends immeasurable grandeur 
to my feeling. The event, however, is unfortunate 
for my own plans. Nothing can be learned from 
or of men in a state of extraordinary danger and 
excitement. I must away. Nor does this really 
matter. Nero and Christianity are already left 
behind, states of the soul which I have now out- 
grown. Once more I float upon the shoreless sea 
of being. 

Ernest SUTHERLAND Bares, 
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Sinclair Lewis 


Mantrap 


“Better than the best of the 
t thrillers.".—Chicago Tribune. 
; $2.00 
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Sth Printing of 


William C. Bullitt’s 


It’s Not 
Done 


A fine novel. “Whoever reads it 
puts his teeth into thick slices of 
life."—N. Y. World. $2.00 
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Albert Jay Nock 
Jefferson 


“It is a joy to have this book 
from the brilliant editor 

Mr. Nock is to be congratulated 
upon a fine literary achieve- 


ment."—N. Y. World. 2.75 
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Llewelyn Powys 
She Verdict of 
Bridlegoose 


“This book puts a spell upon 
me.”"—Stuart Sherman. “It 
sparkles my veins to read this 
book.” —Christopher Morley. 
$2.50 
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5th dvinting of 


Paul de Kruif’s 


Microbe 
Hunters 


“It tells a story of thrilling and 
universal interest. Read the 
book!” —A tlantic Monthly. $3.50 
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Felix Riesenberg 
Vignettes 
of the Sea 


Preface by Christopher Morley. 

“Each story is a revelation in 

itself.”"—Boston Transcript. 
Illustrated, $3.00 
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Count Keyserling’s 


The Travel 


Diary 
of a Philosopher 
7th printing. 2 vols. $10.00 

2 st St 


4th Printing of 


Carl Sandburg’s 


Abraham 
Lincoln 


“The most beautiful of all the 
Lincoln * biographies.” —Chicago 
Tribune, Hlustrated. 2 vols., $10. 


HARCOURT, BRACE 
AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue New York 















Books of Special Interest 


Newman Denatured 
NEWMAN AS A MAN OF LETTERS. 
By JosepH J. REILLY, New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1925. 
Reviewed by HOMER E, WOODBRIDGE 
Wesleyan University 
HE avowed purposes of this volume 
supply the need of a de- 
study of Newman as a 
readers by 


are to 
tailed critical 
writer, to win for him new 
showing the vitality of his substance and 
the charm of ‘his style, to place him in his 
period, and to define his significance to 
our time. Dr. Reilly is moderately suc- 
ssful in the first of these aims; he de- 
erves to succeed in the second ; in the third 
and fourth he is somewhat handicapped by 
his point of view. He is a broad-minded 
Catholic, who is anxious to extend New- 
man’s influence among a reading public 
largely of Protestant traditions. It is im- 
possible to place Newman clearly in his 
time without recognizing his relation to 
the romantic movement, of which the 
Tractarian agitation was an important re- 
ligious phase. Dr. Reilly’s position as a 
Catholic, however, leads him to pass over 
this fundamental relationship with a brief, 
slighting reference. On the other hand, his 
desire to render Newman attractive to non- 
Catholic readers leads him to neglect or 
minimize distinctively Catholic elements in 
Newman’s thought, such as his belief in 
the necessity for external religious author- 
ity. This idea is, of course, really central 
in Newman’s thinking, and it obviously 
conditions and limits his significance for 
the world today. It is, I suppose, the prin- 
cipal reason for the decline of Newman’s 
influence, which Dr. Reilly laments. 

But you cannot overcome or remove an 
obstacle by ignoring it. Nor can you hope 
to define with any accuracy Newman’s sig- 
nificance to this or any other generation 
if you leave out of account ideas which he 
devoted his life to preaching. It is some- 
thing of an achievement (which certainly 
would have astonished Newman) to write 
a chapter on the “Apologia,” as Dr. Reilly 
has done, without mentioning either “au- 
thority” or “dogma.” “From the age of 
fifteen,” Newman tells us in that fascinating 
autobiography, “dogma has been the funda- 
mental principle of my religion; I know 
no other religion; I cannot enter into the 
idea of any other sort of religion.” Ac- 
cording to Dr. Reilly, it does not matter 
especially whether or not we accept New- 
man’s solution of the religious problem; 
the fact that he became a Catholic is in a 
sense irrelevant to his larger influence. 
What does matter is that we should feel 
the stimulus of his courage and sincerity 
in his great struggle, that we should be 
stirred by his call to duty as something in- 
dividual and personal, that we should be 
inspired by his unfailing sense of the 
reality of the spiritual world, that we 
should learn his lesson of tolerance. 
Perhaps Dr. Reilly is right; but we may be 
pretty sure that Newman would not have 
thought so. The Newman he offers to us 
in his last chapter is a very denatured 
Newman; a sort of refined Carlyle, with 
a moderate admixture of Matthew Arnold. 
The traits which sharply distinguish him 
from his great contemporaries are missing. 


se 


Dr. Reilly’s estimate of Newman’s style 
is sound but not new. Most of what he 
says on this matter has been at least equally 
well and more compactly said before,—for 
instance, by the late Professor Gates, in his 
penetrating study of Newman as a prose 
writer. (Dr. Reilly, by the way, does not 
mention. this essay, though his book con- 
tains some rather curious parallels with it.) 
His chief contribution here is perhaps his 
demonstration of Gibbon’s influence upon 
Newman’s diction and rhythm,—an_ influ- 
ence which has not been generally recog- 
nized. In his treatment of the substance 
of Newman’s work, he avoids theology, for 
reasons already mentioned; in some chap- 
ters, such as those on “Newman as 
Preacher” and “The Apologia,” the result 
is a good deal like “Hamlet” with Hamlet 
left out. The “Grammar of Assent” is 
mentioned only in passing. In general Dr. 
Reilly is less acute in analyzing the sub- 
stance than in criticizing the style. The 
chapter on “The Idea of a University” is 
a rather uncritical summary of the book. 
The chapter on “Newman as Historian’ is 
judicial in tone and at times severe in its 
pronouncements; but Dr. Reilly’s standards 
here are hardly modern. The discussions of 
Newman’s novels and poetry are discrim- 
inating and suggestive. 


Dr. Reilly’s style is not unworthy of his 
subject. From his long study of the mas- 
ter’s prose he has gained something of its 
skill in the marshalling of sentence and 
paragraph, of its sensitive accuracy, and 
of its rhythm. The result is that though 
his book is often disappointing in  sub- 
stance, it is extremely readable. 
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Church Embroidery 
NEEDLEWORK IN RELIGION. By M. 
SymMonps (Mrs. ANTROBUS) and L,. 
Preece. With many illustrations in the 
text and thirty-six plates from ancient 
and modern examples. New York: Sir 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 1926. 


Reviewed by R. Francis Morris 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 


N this volume of some two hundred pages, 

two specialists eminent in their particu- 
lar field, have, in a concise way, placed 
within reach of their readers much inter- 
esting matter dealing with the various 
phases of ecclesiastical embroidery, its his- 
tory and its symbolism. 

A short introduction “extracted from two 
sources,”—the Scriptures and Cecil Head- 
lam’s “Story of Chartres,”—strikes a serious 
note in its biblical quotations from Exodus 
that recount with meticulous care the fur- 
nishings of the temple and the vestments 
of Aaron, the high priest whose robe was 
to be bordered with “pomegranates of blue 
and of purple and of scarlet round about 
the hem thereof, and bells of gold between 
them.” This established ritual dating back 
to the days of the Children of Israel was 
taken over in the early centuries by the 
Western Church, filtered down through 
Anglo Saxon times when it was still the 
custom to fringe the copes with bells, until 
today where the custom still survives in some 
Roman Catholic churches, and is recalled 
in the old-time hymn of the Anglican 
Church,—*Thou art coming O my Savior,” 
where the first stanza closes with the lines 


Coming: O Thou Glorious Priest! 
Hear we not Thy golden bells? 


The secular source from which the au- 
thors have quoted—Mr. Headlam’s delight- 
ful book—throws into sharp relief the 
spirit of ancient craftsmanship and reflects 
a life indeed remote from our own when 
“whole populations rose up and came on a 
pilgrimage from afar to build and rebuild 
the house of God,” and when a man’s 
labor was his offering, his art very often 
his best and only alms,—an attitude of 
mind that would be difficult to associate 
with the conditions under which modern 
artists and artisans work. 

The subject matter of the volume is ar- 
ranged under two general heads. The 
first, “Historical and Descriptive” deals 
with the origin of design and symbolism, 
the vestments and altar furnishings of the 
Eastern and Western Churches with care- 
fully executed drawings showing clearly 
each detail of the different parts. This 
feature is an especially interesting adjunct 
as the student may readily compare in this 
way variations between the two, as, for 
instance the mandya of the Jewish ritual 
that became the cope of the Western 
Church, and the Phelonion of the former 
that is the chasuble of the latter. 

A table naming the requirements for the 
altar and one giving the ritualistic colors 
for each feast and saint’s day of the Roman 
and Anglican churches, together with an 
illuminating chapter on the origin and de- 
velopment of vestments illustrated from 
early manuscripts, ivories and monumental 
brasses, condenses a great deal of interesting 
material in a few brief paragraphs of easy 
reading. ‘This first part is supplemented by 
two dozen plates showing important mu- 
seum specimens of ecclesiastical embroidery. 

In Part II, the mystic field of symbolism 
is translated into practical work-a-day scale 
and measure! Here patterns are given 
showing the proper dimensions of church 
vestments, with suggestions as to sources of 
inspiration for the proper designing and 
ornamentation of ecclesiastical embroidery, 
and it is here that Miss Symonds impresses 
upon the student the value of museum col- 
lections as a field of study. 

The admirable combination of the his- 
toric features of embroidery, in which 
symbolism plays so important a part—with 
the practical demonstration of working pat- 
terns and details of stitchery, makes this 
an admirable text book for those inter- 
ested in the subject, and of especial value 
to Altar Guilds who may not always be 
within reach of libraries where works on 
the subject are available. 
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The Practice of Teaching 
in the Secondary School 
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By Henry C. Morrison 


—— 


The title of this book indi- 
cates its scope only when one 
understands Professor Morri- 
son’s conception of the sec- ) 
ondary school. He defines 4 
it to be that region in the 
process of education within 
which the pupil is capable of 
study but incapable of sys- 
tematic intellectual growth 
without the constant aid of 
the teacher—that is, the pe- 
riod from about the beginning 
of the fourth grade to the 
end of the junior college. 








Criticizing the present meth- 
ods of education in so far 
as they are based upon 
“lesson - teaching” theory, 
Professor Morrison outlines a 
new technique designed for 
direct teaching of the true 
learning products. Here is 
a book for administrators by ¥ 
{ an administrator, and _ for 
teachers by one who has spent 
twenty-five years in the ex- 

perimental study of teaching. 


$4.00, postpaid $4.15 
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World War 
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Volume III: The United States in 
the War 1917-1918 


Compiled from daia provided by the 
Historical Section, United States Navy 
By T. G. FROTHINGHAM 
Captain, U. S. R. 
| 


Captain Frothingham, in this con- 
cluding volume of his series, traces 
the naval history of the World 
War in its last phases, and pre- 
sents a clear account of the effort 
of the United States which pro- 
vided the decisive reinforcement 
overseas. 325 pages. 6 maps. 
$3.75 a copy. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2 RANDALL HALL, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 








Now on sale at 
all bookstores 


John 
Galsworthy’s 


novel of London 
life of to-day 





e 
Silver 
Spoon 


The novel of the summer, the novel 
of the year, throughout the 
English-speaking world 


$2.00 at ail bookstores 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
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Books of Special Interest 


Indian Masks 


MANITO MASKS. By Har7rLey ALEx- 
ANDER. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


$3.50. 


we 


1925. 
Reviewed by Mary HUNTER 


HE Indian dance-drama is one of the 

most unique of contemporary drama 
forms. The existence today of ‘a racial 
dramatic expression in which the psycho- 
logical separation between the supernatural 
and the natural has not yet taken place, a 
drama which is at once a prayer and a 
creative force, in which the actor is him- 
slf the mask of an idea, grants the ob- 
server @ supreme opportunity to see the 
creative spirit in evolution, 

Mr. Alexander has fully grasped the 
underlying Indian expression and 
sets them forth clearly and emphatically in 
his preface to “Manito Masks.” However, 
he feels the authentic form is perhaps too 
unfamiliar to be grasped by the white man, 
and he, therefore, undertakes “to achieve a 
form which shall preserve the Indian atti- 
tude in its integrity and yet interpret it to 
the white man’s mind.” 


forces 


In representing a general Indian concept 
the author has taken admitted liberties in 
mixing the songs, stories, and costumes of 
different tribes. When the differences in- 
volved are not environmental and psycho- 
logical, the intermixture would not be 
noticeable to an audience unfamiliar with 
the background. But Mr. Alexander him- 
self must see the inconsistency lying in his 
Mask, “The Man Who Married the Thun- 
derer’s Daughter.” It is based on a Chero- 
kee legend—and Cherokees have an extreme 
southern environment—the mask suggested 
for the Thunder is Iroquois—from the 
heavily forested Great Lake region—the 
costumes are Pueblo—a southwestern desert 
people whose concept of Thunder as a 
gigantic benign bird differs entirely in 
symbol and psychology from the Iroquois. 
Mr. Alexander would surely see it as in- 
consistent in a corresponding intermixture 
of European cultures. In this Mask 
dancing is an important element in the 
action, and though Mr. Alexander has per- 
fectly expressed the quality of Indian danc- 
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By Thomas Beer 


American Life at the End 
Nineteenth Century 


out the mouths of 
herdsmen with straight 
Christopher Morley. 


UVE 


of the | 


“A carbolated book, in which he washes 
some American 
listerine.”— 


5th large printing. $3.50 | 


ing as “body vibration rather than limb 
motion,” still his stage directions are so 
inadequate that one who has never seen 
Indian dancing would be at a total loss as 
to how to reproduce it. To give complete 
descriptive suggestions for production would 
require voluminous notes that would prob- 
ably encumber rather than encourage the 
producer. Yet it seems hardly fair to 
turn a producer unfamiliar with the ma- 
terial loose to handle the strange subtleties 
of Indian dancing and song rhythms. 

In his preface Mr. Alexander has de- 
fined as the “key forms to an understand- 
ing of Indian wsthetic? rhythm, song, and 
spectacle, and he makes illuminating and 
characteristic use of them in his first 
Mask, “How Death Came Into the World.” 
It is a combination of two ancient legends, 
from sources geographically as far apart 
as Greenland and Oregon, yet lying in en- 
vironment of the same general character- 
istics, of how death began with the child 
of the first parents and the contest between 
the Author of Life and the Coyote as to 
whether man shall keep the gift of death. 
In the Masks the author combines the drum- 
mer and the singer—rather a surprising 
combination since it is a characteristic of 
Indian music that the rhythm of the drum 
is a separate rhythmic unity from that of 
the song or dance, touching them and 
moving away so that in Indian dances the 
drummer rarely sings. In production it 
would probably be more satisfactory to 
separate the singer from the drummer. 

Mr. Haugseth’s illustrations are in the 
main suggestive and illuminating, keeping 
well within the general simple quality of 
production. The Masks are excellently 
suited to the amateur and the experimental 
professional theatre. In most of the spirit 
legends, Mr. Alexander has succeeded ad- 
mirably in the difficult task of transposing 
into the white man’s plane of realization the 
prayerful and at the same time commanding 
relation of the Indian to the Moving 
Forces. And with that fundamental qual- 
ity of reality a sincere production cannot 
go far wrong. It is to be hoped that the 
excellence of the Masks as a whole will 
create an audience for Indian dance-drama 
in its aboriginal form. 
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By Warwick Deeping 


Have you met Stephen and Kit Sor- 
rell, and followed them through the 
difficult years when everything con- 
spires to test the loyalty of the modern 
father and son—where the father and 


“What she does contrive is to present 
two men to whom love comes in each 
case after they have been married to 
It achieves an 


another woman... 


Stk large printing. 


THE HOUSEMAID 


By Naomi Royde-Smith | 


2nd large printing. $2.50 


Among the Bogeys 
MASTERSON. By GILBERT FRANKAU. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 1926. $2.00. 
Reviewed by EpDwarp Davison 
IF Mr. Frankau had written this novel in 
cold blood, deliberately assuming a view- 
point that would make it a best-seller among 
the morons and last-ditch-Tories of the 
British Fascisti (to say nothing of their 
American cousins) he could not have sur- 
passed his involuntary achievement. Every 
political catch-phrase and catch-idea that 
has been invented or exploited by the Yel- 
low Press to scare ignorant simplicity since 
the days of the Russian revolution culmin- 
ates in the pages of “Masterson.” 

Mr, Frankau’s hero is a_ well-meaning, 
“typical English gentleman” who suddenly 
finds himself heir to a colossal fortune. He 
returns from Abyssinia to London where 
he accepts his millions with qualms.  Pres- 
ently he marries an obviously shallow and 
selfish night-club Mayfair girl who soon 
commits adultery with his best friend. He 
attempts politics, standing in the conserva- 
tive interest against a blackguardly labor 
candidate in a slum constituency, but is de- 
feated by a few votes. Mr. Frankau’s pen 
picture of a British election would have 
been better if he had not made one can- 
didate a devil and the other an angel. In 
the intervals between politics and his mar- 
riage affairs Masterson races horses, at- 
tempts a little casual philanthropy in the 
way of improving some of the slum prop- 
erty which helps to swell his income, in- 
dulges and listens to “patriotic”? conversa- 
tion, most of which falls from the lips of 
a Hebrew theatrical magnate whose ora- 
tory, Mr. Frankau would persuade us, is 
magnificent (actually it sounds like the 
leading articles Mr. Horatio Bottomley used 
to write before he was committed to prison) 
and, after his divorce, fades from sight into 
a second marriage with his understanding 
secretary, lately a country building con- 
tractor, and, conveniently enough, Master- 
son’s first boyhood love. 

The tale is conventional though it would 
have served as a good peg whereon to hang 
a novelist’s robes. But Mr. Frankau hangs 
his all awry. His “typical English gentle- 
man” walks, with very little improvement, 
straight out of the servant-girl novelette, 
as ever strong, silent, slow to anger (but a 


devil when roused), patient, and so on and 


so forth. Mr. Frankau makes him rather 
stupid too, though not so convincingly « 


stupid as to account rationally for some of 
his doings in the tale, his marriage for in- 
stance. Like the other characters in the 
book he feels, thinks, and acts superficially 
most of the time. Some of the minor 
people, like the jockey and the hero’s em- 
bezzling brother-in-law, are rather cleverly 
drawn. But the picture of post-war Eng- 
land which fills most of the novelist’s can- 
vas and reveals his ideas of his own country 
fantastic melo- 


and countrymen is sheer 
drama. Mr. Frankau perceives an Eng. 
land ridden with “traitors,” socialist agi- 


tators, and members of parliament in Rus- 


sian pay. This is how his hero meditates 
on the character of the working classes. 
England was an Ethiopia. ‘These London 
slum-dwellers, however much a man _ might 
spend on labor for them would not change 
their essential characteristics. The work of 
one architect, the erection of one model 


dwelling, the winning of one—even a dozen— 
election-battles, would not rouse these hopeless 
men, these slatternly women, to a sense of com- 
munal responsibility. Idle by instinct, diseased, 
vicious, and drunken by inheritance, they would 
always prefer the dung-heap to the mountain- 
top; breeding and multiplying as vermin breed 
and multiply, till Nature—greatest of all 
Surgeons—cut away the necrosis of them from 
her general tissues. 

This is a fair specimen of the kind of 
propaganda which stars Mr. Frankau’s 
pages and it makes one long to hear his 
views on the Theory of Evolution. All 
the author’s blacks are very, very black; 
all of his whites are very, very white. His 
Tories have a monopoly of the virtues and 
from their mountain-top they survey their 
opponents, without exception villains deeply 
dyed, wallowing among the dunghill vapors 
beneath. And it is not as if he were paint- 
ing, ironically, the extreme edges of the 
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social and political world in England today. 


Throughout his book there is not a si 
hint of ironic intention. 
a stolen Union-Jack through four hun 


pages of commonplace narrative. 


ngle 


He merely wags 
Lo] 


dred 


The 


direct allusions to honored, living  states- 
men of the British labor party are so grossly 
discreditable that the present reviewer, an 
Englishman with fairly conservative po- 
litical views, feels heartily ashamed of the 


book. 
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the son meet their problems with no | 
diminution of their rare confidence? 
If not, you have ahead of you a moy- 
ing experience with the season’s most 
delightful people. | 


$2.50 


interpretation of contemporary Eng- 
land so comprehensive that the inter- 
national reader cannot well afford to 


miss it..—N. Y. Times. 
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“It is autobiography of heroic propor- 
The first literary record of 
the men who made the grades for the 
railroads and dug the ditches for the 
irrigation projects of the conquered 
West.”—Harry Hansen in the N. Y. 
$2.50 


“Were all Younger Generation Ro- 
mances as spontaneous and genuine, as 
bubbling and flavorsome, and, putting 
it crudely, as decent as Nancy Hoyt’s 
Roundabout, this department among 
other prim fogies would like them 
much better and have more respect 
for them... . 


Talleyrand, Burke, Pitt, Robespierre, 
and Catherine of Russia appear in “a 
vivid and effective presentation of a 
grimly fascinating period. . . . There 





Alfred A. Knopf 
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ROUNDABOUT 


By Nancy Hoyt 


THE NINTH THERMIDOR 


By M. A. Aldanov 


New York Herald-Tribune. 
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THE THREE 
STUDENTS 





By Haldane Mac Fall 


Omar Khayyam is the central figure of 
this romance of Eleventh century Persia 
—the adventures of the poet in his 
student days form a story which the 
Boston Transcript calls “engrossing and 
2nd large printing. $2.50 
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poetic.” 
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“The backgrounds, Paris, Washington, 
etc., are infectious young excitements, 
there is a mild but pervasive and at- 
tractive tone of satire; and Roundabout 
is very warmly recommended, and we 
pity the reader too prim, or too earnest 
about Literature, to like it.”"—The New 
Yorker. 5th large printing. $2.50 


is greatness in the conception, and in- 
disputable power in the presentation, 
with a diversity of amusing sidelights 
and wittily philosophic comments.”— 
$2.50 
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730 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 


UMMER TASTE 
L 


By F. Tennyson Jesse 











An adventure to read is this story of 
a young seaman and his quest for the 
moment of supreme danger. “It has 
the stimulating insight of poetic vision.” 
—New York Times. $2.50 
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A Best Seller Everywhere 
AFTER NOON 
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$2.00 This is an Appleton Book 
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A novel of India by 
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$2. 00 This is an Appleton Book 

















Mape— The World of 
Illusion 


by the author of ‘‘Ariel’’ 
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A Biography of a Mind 
By LORINE PRUETTE 
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A notable work of biography 


$2.50 This is an Appleton Book 
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A new book of verse and pictures 
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$2.00 This is an Appleton Book 

















THE PRACTICAL 
THEATRE 


A Manual for Little Theatres 
By FRANK SHAY 


$1.50 This is an Appleton Book 

















Narrative Structure 
and Style 
Instruction in story writing 
3y THEODORE GOODMAN 


$1.75 This is an Appleton Book 














The God of the Liberal 
Christian 


By DANIEL S. ROBINSON 


$2.00 This is an Appleton Book 
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Myth or History? 
By MAURICE GOGUEL 


$3.00 This is an Appleton Book 
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Mademoiselle 
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A romance of France andearly Florida 
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A baffling mystery 
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Foreign Literature 


A Balzacian Record 


CROMWELL. FAC-SIMILE DU MANU- 


SCRIPT. By HonorE bE _ Batzac, 
Edited by W. S. Hastincs, Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1925. 2 vols, 


Reviewed by E. PRESTON DARGAN 
University of Chicago 
hy 1816 Abel Villemain delivered at the 


Sorbonne his lectures on Oliver Crom- 
well. Withim a dozen years three French- 
men of genius were inspired by Villemain 
to write plays on this subject. The Ro- 
mantic drames of Hugo and of Mérimée 
were too complicated to be actable; the 
neo-classical tragedy of Balzac suffered 
rather from its simplicity and that of its 
author. For this “Cromwell” was composed 
when Balzac was only twenty and marks 
his first flight as an imaginative writer. 

The play, then, has never been acted 
and, except for fragmentary citations, it 
has never been published. The manuscript 
is here reproduced by a careful photo- 
graphic process; the old note-book in which 
it was copied reapepars in its exact size; 
there are included even the hasty inter- 
leavings on which Balzac jotted down his 
corrections. This “text” constitutes one 
volume of Mr. Hastings’s enterprise. The 
other volume contains a fully documented 
and scholarly introduction (in French), to- 
gether with notes, by author or editor, 
which deal with sundry passages and vari- 
ants in the play. The manuscript used is 
preserved in the Lovenjoul Collection at 
Chantilly—that great treasure-house of 
Balzaciana. Aided by Marcel Bouteron, 
curator of the collection, Mr. Hastings 
has determined that this manuscript is near- 
ly altogether in the handwriting of Balzac’s 
mother. His own calligraphy appears in 
the annotations and intercalations, but the 
complete holograph original seems to be 
lost. Madame Balzac made a few mis- 
takes in the transcription, but fortunately 
for the reader her hand is easily legible, 
which is more than can be said for that 
of her distinguished son. 


et 


The circumstances of Madame Balzac’s 
copying “Cromwell,” together with other 
circumstances in connection with the play, 
are touched upon in René Benjamin’s recent 
book, “La Prodigieuse Vie d’Honoré de 
Balzac.” But these matters are more fully 
and authoritatively treated in Mr. Hast- 
ings’s Introduction, which was written and 
set up some time before Benjamin’s book. 
The milieu surrounding “Cromwell” is de- 
picted in the correspondence of the Balzac 
family, for which letters Mr. Hastings has 
wisely gone back to the originals. Honoré 
had for some time been urging his parents 
to let him become a Jittérateur; finally he 
set up for himself “in a garret at twenty 
years.” The garret was near the Arsenal 
Library, convenient for researches, and it 
was in the autumn of 1819 that the youth 
embarked on “Cromwell.” The play was 
finished six months later. Balzac’s letters 
to his sister, during its composition, reveal 
his delight in being left alone with his 
We learn how he prepared him- 
self for the subject, the difficulties of com- 
position, the scénes @ faire, his uncertain- 
ties regarding the behavior of various char- 
acters. When the drama is finished and 
read with great anticipations before the 
family circle, it falls dreadfully flat. It 
becomes still flatter before the distinguished 
critical gaze of M. Andrieux and others. 
And presently Balzac himself acknowledges 
that “Cromwell” had little merit—“not 
even that of being an embryo.” 


dreams. 


Yet when placed in its proper setting 
“Cromwell,” as a “Balzacian relic,” has 
much interest. The subject was quite fash- 
ionable when Balzac wrote. Besides Ville- 
main’s lectures (published as a “Histoire 
de Cromwell,” 1819), besides the later 
plays of Hugo and Mérimée, not to men- 
tion the elder Dumas, we find two lesser 
lights who significantly use “Charles 
Premier” as their titular hero. French 
opinion, ever since Louis XIV, had favored 
the Stuart cause and upheld the legend of 
the “royal martyr;” this is evident in the 
pages both of Bossuet and of Voltaire. In 
addition to these sources, Balzac drew prin- 
cipally from Villemain; the main traits of 
Fairfax and Ireton; the picture of Henri- 

ta Maria (combined with Bossuet); espe- 
cially the presentation of Oliver Cromwell, 
as essentially a hypocrite and a double- 
dealer, This last is thoroughly in the 
French tradition, aiming a thrust at per- 
fidious Albion. Scott’s “Woodstock” 


1s 
! 


(1826) gives a far better interpretation of 
the Protector. 

The main clou of Balzac’s plot is that 
Charles exhibits an unusual magnanimity in 
releasing, without any counter-demand, the 
captured sons of Cromwell. This fictitious 
motive is adapted from Corneille’s “Cinna.” 
Echoes can also be found from Euripides 
and from the conspiracy-plays of the 
period. Neo-classical clichés, frequent in- 
versions, monologues according to pattern, 
all make us inquire what is original and 
truly Balzacian about this drama? For 
one thing, the author invents historical in- 
cidents and distorts facts with a debonnair 
freedom—if this be considered a merit. 
He makes a curious confusion, for instance, 
between Westminster Hall and the Abbey. 
But it is evident that the Romantic revolt 
has not yet occurred. The play is a youth- 
ful rhetorical exercise, colorless, superficial, 
awkward and involved as to style, and 
confined within the cramping tradition as 
regards the unities, decorum, sapless ver- 
biage, and the like. Only two things, I 
believe, foreshadow the author of the 
“Comédie Humaine.” One is the attention 
paid to characterization; he does not at- 
tain, but he makes the effort, especially 
in treating the réle of the dominant passion. 
And throughout the additions made in 
Balzac’s own handwriting, we are struck 
by the insistence on concrete detail. Other- 
wise this “Cromwell” remains a work on 
which the editor rather than the author de- 
serves congratulations. 
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More Tolstoy 
NEIZDANNYE RAZSKAZY I PIECY 
(Unpublished Short Stories and Plays). 
By Leo Totsroy, Paris: N. P. Kar; 
basnikoff Publishing Co. 1926. 
DNEVNIK (The Diary). By Leo ToL- 
sroy. Paris: In “Golos Minuvshago.” 
No. 2, 1926. 
MOYA ZHIZN 
in Yassnaya Polyana). 
MINSKAYA, Parts I, II and III. 
cow: 1925-1926. 
Reviewed by ALEXANDER I. NAZAROFF 


(My Life at Home and 
By T. A. Kuz- 
Mos- 


he in the course of the year 1924-1925 
Russian literature was enriched by a 
series of new documents on and by Dos- 
toievsky, the year 1925-1926 may be justly 
called Tolstoy’s year for it has witnessed 
the appearance of an unexpected number 
of posthumous works by the anchorite of 
the Yassnaya Polyana. ‘“Tolstoy’s season” 
has been inaugurated by the publication of 
hitherto unknown excerpts from the famous 
writer’s unfinished novel on Peter the 
Great. But of this I have already in- 
tormed the readers of the Saturday Review; 
therefore, without repeating that which has 
been said, I shall pass on to other publi- 
cations, 

We owe most of them to “Zadrugha,” 
the publishing company which was en- 
trusted fifteen years ago, after the great 
writer’s death, with the investigation and 
publication of his posthumous works. It 
is thanks to this company that the volume 
containing four of his hitherto unpublished 
short plays and eight of his hitherto un- 
known short stories and excerpts was issued 
a few months ago in Paris. Chronological- 
ly these works spread over all the sixty 
years of Tolstoy’s literary activity: the 
first of them (“The History of Yester- 
day”) was written in 1851, when he was 
a boy of twenty-two (this is his earliest 
fiction work known to us), while the last 
of them (“On the Land Question”) came 
from his pen in 1910, a few months before 


his death. Not all of these pieces are equal 
in their wsthetic merits. Some of them 
will undoubtedly rank among Tolstoy’s 


greatest masterpieces. Such is, for instance, 
the “Children’s Tale” which the great 
writer had dedicated to his niece, the little 
Varienka, It is a purely realistic story of 
three children going on a holiday with their 
mother and governess to the theatre, paying 
no attention to “men and women who walk 
and talk on the stage,” and concentrating 
ull their interest and curiosity on a boy and 
a girl who sit in the next box beside them. 
The “Tale” ends with the description of the 
children’s retirement to bed, of their earnest 
and businesslike conversation on a miracu- 
l which enables a child in one 
night to become a grown up person, and 
of their naive and incoherent dreams. All 
this is very simple and realistic. But Tol- 
stoy succeeds in permeating the whole story 
with such a sunny and radiant happiness 
and in “dematerializing” his words to such 
an extent that it reads like the most poetic 


lous device 


And he achieves it without resort. 


poem. 
ing to any premeditated “naivetés,” without 
the slightest traces of stylization. I do not 


know whether European literatures have 
anything to compare with this piece of 
playing sunshine magically caught by Tol. 
stoy and thrown on paper. 

Valuable also is the already mentioned 
“History of Yesterday.” But the value of 
this story lies in its biographically-psyco. 
logical peculiarities rather than in its 
esthetic merits. It is written from begin. 
ning to end @ la Marcel Proust, so much 59, 
indeed, that if it had been published some 
twenty years ago we should have called the 
famous Frenchman an _ imitative writer, 
It is certainly a discovery for us to leam 
that at the very outset of his creative 
career Tolstoy possessed in full measure the 
secret of that “analysis of spiritual infinites. 
imals” which has rendered Proust world 
famous and that he deliberately gave up this 
method as not suiting his purposes. 

Of other short stories contained in the 
volume especially interesting are the power. 
ful “Dream” and the healthy, youthful, 
and manly “Oasis.” They both represent 
Tolstoy at his best. As to the short plays, 
they are all comparatively unimportant and 
uninteresting. 

es 


Let us now pass to the second publica. 
tion—to Tolstoy’s Diary for the years 1853 
and 1854. The biographic importance of 
this document is enormous. It shows to 
us that already at that time Tolstoy the 
moralist and the preacher was struggling 
against Tolstoy the man, the passionate, 
healthy, life asserting man. He was at 
that time an officer of an artillery regiment 
stationed in the Caucasus. He went to that 
far off country “to get away from debts 
and, still more, from bad habits.” We 
know what habits Tolstoy meant: gambling, 
dissipation, drinking—such were some of 
them. We also learn from the Diary that the 
Caucasus did not cure them. It was here 
that the young Tolstoy gambled away the 
magnificent house which he had inherited 
from his ancestors; it was here that, one 
day, he pretty nearly gambled away all his 
fortune. All the delights of life at- 
tracted his life-loving nature, He yielded 
to temptation after temptation, then re- 
proached himself and repented, and then 
“sinned” and “blundered” again. He drew 
for himself long lists of moral rules and 
regulations; but it was impossible to force 
into their narrow Procrustean bed his wide 
and passionate nature. Drawing the bal- 
ance to good and bad deeds of the day he 
almost always remained dissatisfied with 
himself. Yet reading these unfortunate 
pages one does not know with whom to 
sympathize more, with Tolstoy, the happy 
heathen, or with Tolstoy, the Christian try- 
ing to strangle hi:a. 

st S& 


The third—and last 
I want to mention here is not by Tolstoy, 
but by ‘Tolstoy’s sister-in-law, ‘Tatyana 
Andreyevna Kuzminskaya, née Bers. It is 
she who had served the great writer as 
the original of his unsurpassed Natasha 
Postova in “War and Peace.” Reading her 
reminiscences one feels so keenly the atmos 
phere of Tolstoy’s great epic that one is 
tempted to nickname them “Reminiscences 
by Natasha Rostova.” Mrs. Kuzminskaya 
was one of Tolstoy’s most intimate friends 
for forty-five or cven fifty years, She 
spent a considerable part of her life at the 
Yassnaya Polyana, She saw Tolstoy in all 
his transformations, from early rranhood 
to senility. And she had a great deal to 
say. It is a great loss to Tolstoy’s lovers 
that she should have died without having 
completed the fourth part of her invaluable 
work dealing mostly with the five or six 
years that preceded and followed Tolstoy's 
marriage in 1863. 

The book is written witn a rare memoit- 
istic talent in the form of an epic family 
chronicle. Its main peculiarity lies in th 
fact that it contains, so to speak, the gene 
alogies and the biographies of a number of 
Tolstoy’s heroes. Mrs. Kuzminskaya knew 
personally “the originals;” and she cells us 
what the great writer added to them to 
arrive at “the portraits” known to us from 
his novels. 

Unlike hundreds of Tolstoy’s biographies 
Mrs. Kuzminskaya draws neither an_ ikon, 
nor a caricature of Tolstoy. She merely 
characterizes him as she knew him, Fits of 
unjustifiable jealousy with which he a 
noyed, and sometimes even tortured, his 
young wife, lots of love, happy laughter 
and sunshine which he spread around him, 
thoughts, affairs, and ideas which preocct- 
pied him—all are reflected in her remit 
iscences which will undoubtedly occupy 0 
of the first places in the long series of doct- 
mentary works on Russia’s great write! 
written by his contemporaries. 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 
received. Many of them will be reviewed later 


Belles Lettres 


WHAT IS CIVILIZATION? By Maurice 
MAETERLINCK, DHAN GOPAL MUKERJI 
and others, Duffield: 1926. $2.50. 


It was a happy idea on the part of the 
Forum magazine in its campaign for tol- 
erance to run a series of articles on civiliza- 
tion by representatives of different racial 
cultures. The idea was, however, some- 
what difficult to carry out successfully and 
jt is more than doubtful whether the series 
deserved republication in book form, The 
danger in any such collection is that the 
yarious authors will have such divergent 
notions of their duties and such divergent 
capacities with which to perform them that 
the resulting work will lack unity of con- 
ception. ‘What Is Civilization?” not only 
lacks unity, it is a messy book in other ways 
It is badly proportioned, and not 
all of the assignments were made with 
suficient discretion. Thus in a volume 
which omits all consideration of Romans, 
Jews, or Saracens the longest, and _inci- 
dentally the least accurate, contribution is 
on “Ancient Egypt,” by Maurice Maeter- 
linck, who is more eminent in other re- 
spects than as an Egyptologist. Only if 
civilization be considered synonymous with 
dulness is there any particular appropriate- 
ness in Herbert Spinden’s essay on the agri- 
cultural products of Yucatan which does 
duty as “The Answer of Ancient America,” 
or in the group of personal anecdotes by 
Dhan Mukerji which masquerades as “The 
Answer of India.” The book, however, has 
some fertile stretches that almost compen- 
sate for the surrounding aridity. Ralph 
Adams Cram writes eloquently and with 
persuasive knowledge of the lost beauty of 
Medievalism. There is an able essay by 
Ramsay Traquair on “Women and Modern 
Civilization” in which Mr. Traquair tilts 
against the superstition of women’s zxsthetic 
ability, points out that in all times her 
efficient activities have been practical and 
economic, and deplores the unspiritual ten- 
dencies in America resulting from the fact 
that education is so largely in her hands. 
Finally, if we wish to know what civiliza- 
tion is, we can, so far as this volume is con- 
cerned, best learn it from the Chinese and 
the Negro, represented respectively by Chi- 


Fung Liu and W. E, Burghardt Du Bois. 


as well. 


Economics 


Tue THeory oF INTERNATIONAL Prices. By 
James W. Angell. Harvard University Press. 
$5. 

CobPERATIVE 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF 





Marxetinc. By Eliot Grinnell Mears and 
Mathew O. Tobriner. Ginn. 
Education 

Tue Srory oF Our American Prope. By 


Charles F. Horne. 2 vols. New York 
U. S. History Publishing Co. 
Texas Frac Primer. By Karle Wilson Baker. 
World Book Co. 
Tain Currents oF ENGLisH Literature. By 
Percy Hazen Houston. Crofts. $2. 
Y oF Our Civiuization. By H. A. Guerber 
Holt. 


Fiction 
THE SECRET LISTENERS OF THE 
EAST. By Duan GopaL MUKERJI. 
Dutton. 1926. 


decline 
Has he looked 


Is America responsible for the 
and fall of Dhan Mukerji? 





so long upon his western brother’s face that 
familiarity has bred contempt and he has 
lecided to give the brute what he wants? 


Or have his own standards gone glimmer- 


ing? His recent work has been increasingly 
careless and slip-shod until in “The Secret 
Listeners of the East” he approaches the 


zero point of literature. It is bad enough 
ror a promising writer to desc “nd to pot- 
lers, but there is something worse—to 
write pot-boilers that are not even good 
pot-boilers. 





East” is a 
dripping wich gore. The 
plot is too confused for one to be sure 
what it is all about, but apparently it deals 
ith the fiendish crimes of a group of 
Mohammedan fanatics in India. Murder 
is piled upon murder, horror upon horror. 
Mr, Mukerji strives to freeze, curdle, and 
boil the unhappy reader’s blood. The 
book abounds in impossible disguises, ab- 
professor of economics at a girls’ college, 


“The Secret Listeners of the 
my tery storv 


ductions, doubles, and all the rest of the 
clap-trap to be found in juvenile detective 
stories. It is about on the level of the tales 
of Nick Carter that used to sell for a dime 
and were worth, perhaps, half as much. 


MR. MOFFATT. By CHESTER FRANCIS 

Cops. Doran. 1926. $2.50. 

One is tempted to suggest that “Mr. 
Moffatt’s” pedigree may be by “Mr. Pro- 
hack” out of the Book of Job. If so, 
fickle star must have blinked upon the mat- 
ing, and the comic and tragic spirits evi- 
dently turned their backs and bestowed no 
gifts upon their godchild. 

Obsessed with the hope that a large paint- 
ing left in his nossession in lieu of a bad 
debt may prove to be worth a fortune, Mr. 
Moffatt, coddled and cozened by his imagi- 
nation, endures misfortune upon misfortune 
until he walks out of the book, a naked 
man. This plot, little more than an anec- 
dote—and an anecdote with implications of 
farce rather than of pathos—is developed 
for three hundred pages through the stream 
of subconsciousness of an Australian chemist, 
fitted neither by Fate nor the author for 
the réle he is designed to perform. The 
method of presenting him gives the hero 
a kind of reality, but it is wearisome in 
itself and quite unable to redeem the futility 
of the tale as a whole. 


WINTER WHEAT. By A.tMey St. JOHN 

Apcock. Doran. 1926. $2.50. 

Those who, like Mr. Lee Wilson Dodd, 
feel that they are fools to read novels 
which merely depress their vitality will do 
well to avoid “Winter Wheat.” As an 
exercise in unillumined realism it is com- 
petent enough and certain scenes are not 
without vividness and power. Miss Ad- 
cock undoubtedly knows her drab_ back- 
ground and the dull, misshapen creatures 
she drags before it. But the truth is that a 
grim and meaningless tale concerned with 
individuals belonging to the lowest stratum 
of an English rural community must vin- 
dicate its existence by something more than 
photographic verisimilitude if it is to get 
itself read. 

The theme in this case hardly justifies the 
efforts either of the author or the reader. 
Jason Unthank, a handsome good-for-noth- 
ing, deserts Nancy Fallow despite her hum- 
ble worship of him and then finds in after 
years when he desires her again that she 
cannot be won back by blandishments or 
threats but can merely be cowed into a cold 
marriage for the sake of her son. The 
theme, weak enough in itself, is developed 
by means of a plot that descends at times 
to unconvincing melodrama, But this might 
be forgiven and certain blemishes in the 
characterization overlooked, if one felt 
that there were in the tale any intrinsic or, 
for that matter, any artistic significance. 
PRECIOUS BANE. By Mary WEBB. 

Dutton. 1926. 

Mrs. Webb’s novel has so many unusual 
merits that we shall, if we are not watchful, 
overlook its two serious faults. First, it is 
overloaded with detail, both descriptive and 
narrative, weakening by profusion its ef- 
fectiveness; second, it lacks the driving 
virility, the untamable power that tragic 
narrative must possess if it is to pass the 
boundary that separates second- from first- 
class literature. These two flaws aside, 
however, “Precious Bane” is a novel of 
rural England, set in the early 1800's, that 
will live long in the memories of those 
who are fortunate enough to read it. The 
archaic diction which Mrs. Webb has em- 
as a delightful setting for her 
customs, superstitions, and 


As we fol- 


ployed serves 
recreation of the 
thought of the days long past. 
low the tragic story of Prue Sarn and her 
brother Gideon, we see the countryside, 
desolate and uncanny, taking its part in the 
narrative. Outside of Thomas Hardy’s 
works, no remembered novel of English life 
on the soil can outdo “Precious Bane” in 
quiet dignity and beauty. We have here 
the period novel at its best, taking the read- 
er’s imagination a willing captive, and 
stimulating his interest at the same time 
by an impressive story ably told. 
HONK! A Motor Romance. By Doris 
F. HALMAN. Stokes 
There is a little fun, a little love-making, 
and a great deal of tiresome travel-talk in 
Miss Halman’s novel, “Honk!” We have 
a rather preposterous situation to accept, 
before we can read far into the story. 
Peter van Kleeck, a young and handsome 


1926. $2. 


flees the pursuing students and goes as the 
frindly guardian of two old maids during 
a motor trip through Spain and France. 
Even in these countries a girl from his class 
is on his trail. So slight is the plot that it 
needs characters or setting of unusual ex- 
cellence to save it from anemia. There is 
no help, however, and, long before the final 
pages are reached, the novel dies on the 
reader’s hands, 


UNCONQUERED. By Mavup Diver. 
Houghton Mifflin. 1926. $2.50. 
DESMOND’S DAUGHTER. By Mavup 


Diver. The same. 


Reprinted after an interval of approxi- 
mately ten years, “Unconquered” and “Des- 
mond’s Daughter” will do little to heighten 
or to lessen the reputation of Maud Diver 
as a novelist. We know her already as a 
facile story-teller, quick to make use of the 
contemporary scene, whether it be in Eng- 
land or India, as background for her gen- 
tlefolk’s adventures and romances; we do 
not expect her to wander far from the 
beaten path of character or motivation. In 
these two novels she does not disappoint us, 
for they are leisurely, entertaining, and 
usually well written. 

In “Unconquered” we have the first year 
of the Great War, with its effect upon a 
family of the English aristocracy. ‘There 
is a good deal of journalism and consider- 
able propaganda, but in general your 
money’s worth of fiction. Probably, how- 
ever, the novel will need the author’s repu- 
tation to lend it moral support. ‘“Des- 
mond’s Daughter” is a far better story, al- 
though it is too long. With India as the 
setting, the narrative takes us through gen- 
uinely tense scenes of border warfare; it 
could well be used as a counter-demonstra- 
tion to “A Passage to India.” Somewhere 
between the two points of view the balance 
of truth must rest. 

Certain major similarities in plot between 
Mrs, Diver’s two novels are rather strange. 
In both a widowed mother marries an 
omniscient friend of the family; in both 
the hero is badly mutilated in battle and 
can only be persuaded to marry the heroine 
after she has proposed to him heartily and 
at length. We might almost think that 
one actual incident had been the starting 
point for both stories. Is such repetition 
quite fair to the reading public? 


THE YEAR OF THE WOOD-DRAGON. 
By ACHMED ABDULLAH. _ Brentano’s. 
1926. $2. 

In Mr. Abdullah’s swiftly moving tale 
of adventure in Tibet, we see the spirit of 
Horatio Alger called into modern service. 
Who but an author in that tradition would 
take an orphaned English urchin wander- 
ing as a native in the bazar of Chawkpore, 
and elevate him to the instrument that 
saved India from ghastly civil war? There 
in the novel is all the glamour of adventure 
in mountain strongholds, of secret caves, of 
Lhassa, and finally of the Dalai Lama him- 
self, despot over that mysterious land. 
What if the glamour is generally sprinkled 
with tinsel? What if the exotic setting 
often becomes merely a painted backdrop? 
Luckily we do not have to believe in the 
adventures of Jimmie; all we must do is 
admire the pluck, the honesty, the shrewd- 
ness of the boy, and applaud the phenomenon 
of his success. “The Year of the Wood- 
Dragon” is for whoever wishes to play, in 
unfamiliar surroundings, the pleasant game 


of make-believe. 


THAT FOOL OF A WOMAN. By MIL- 
LICENT SUTHERLAND. Putnams, 1926. $2. 
This book consists of a novelette which 

titles it and four somber short stories. Of 

these the novelette is infinitely the most in- 
teresting. It is the story of a queenly, emo- 
tional widow of poise and position, who 
possibly because she was naturally a per- 
son of sentiment and trust, possibly because 
she never sowed garden oats in her youth, 
proceeds to make a fool of herself over 
equally inane men. In one case the ob- 
ject of her affections is a polo-playing ladies’ 
man, callous, selfish, a slacker no-end. She 
marries him at the outbreak of the war 
somewhat, be it said, against his will. The 
war for her is a chance for great service; 
for him a soft job in England or farther 

Gallipall. Disillusioned, but unable to 

stand alone, she hangs all her old illusions 

and some new ones about the neck of a 

distinguished soldier with artistic impulses, 

who also is a little loathe to marry. To 
be with her he gives up his job in some 
far outpost of civilization—but free from 
duty and grown familiar with her senti- 
mental unprotected charm he finds in Paris 
of the after-war the easy, cheap theatrical 
sophistication after which his soul has 
(Continued on next page) 
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A PROFESSION AND A BUSINESS 
Selling books is an enthralling 
profession and a profitable busi- 
ness. To those equipped with an 
inclination to study human nature, 
an ability to be businesslike and 
a reasonable amount of capital, no 
occupation offers a richer reward. 
Write us for helpful information 
and practical suggestions. 
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and regulations of each contest. Many 
other features for writers include tech- 
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vard Square, Cambridge, Mass., for a four- 
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What Size, Books ? 


And there did appear at Ye 
Little Booke Shoppe or the 
Energetic Emporium Book De- 
partment one man, rich in this 
world’s goods; yea, greatly so. 
And he did ask for the sales- 
person, seemingly in great 
haste for his boot tapped, rap- 
tap-tap, on the nicely polished 
floor, and he did say, “Verily 
that confounded (or something) 
architect did cause a booke 
shelf to be builded into my new 
domicile. At what price can I 
purchase eight feet of litera- 


ture?” 


In order to heighten the most 
evident fact that this story is 
a falsehood, it has been told in 
And 
new that it has been made to 


psuedo-fairy-tale form. 
appear untrue, please allow the 
writer to whisper, confidential- 
ly, that it not only happened 
once, but twice, within a very 
short space of time at two sep- 
arate and distinct bookshops. 
Strange to the  booklover? 
Possibly, but not to one who 
has had a chance to talk things 
over with his bookseller during 
the duller periods in the shop 
or beok department. They can 
many a talk unfold—some of 
them even more unbelievable 
than this one of the person who 
bought books by the foot. 


* * * * 


After all, it all depends on 
what you want things for. Some 
of us eat because we have to; 
others because of the taste of 
The bills of fare 
are likely to differ; so too with 


certain foods, 
books. Those who buy. them 
solely for their decorative value 
never taste the joyful, sweet, 
invigorating and filling meat 
They have 
a nourishing and, paradoxical- 


which they contain. 


ly, appetizing effect on the 
bibliophile. 
attained. The appetite increases 


Satiation is never 


with each mental mouthful. 


* * * * 


Perhaps, with the realization 
of true conditions, the day will 
come when the bcoklovers of 
the country will combine to 
teach the others, so that they 
too may become browsers and 
readers. But from the looks of 
things I don’t expect to live to 
see it, 


ELLIS W. MEYERS, 


Executive Secretary, 


American Booksellers’ 
Association. 
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The New Books 


— 
Fiction 

(Continued from preceding page) 
hankered. And so Chloe again is dis- 
appointed and learns at last, if not to stand 
alone, not to lean too heavily or too long. 

The power of the book lies in an emo- 
tional but extremely intelligent style, in an 
analysis of character which is revealed as 
much by detail as by words, in a feeling 
for atmosphere (war-charged Europe is par- 
ticularly real), but mostly in the fact that 
; sentimental heroine with 
does she see her mistakes 


the heroine is a 
1 brain. Never 
quite in time—but neither is she hopelessly 
stupid nor a wilful misrepresenter of un- 
flattering fact. Lonely, lovely, sentimental 
creature that she is, very much too late she 
sees the wherefore and why of foolish 
choice and subsequent disaster. 

The decided weakness of the book lies 
in the fact that the other stories are largely 
projections of the same character. In one 
she is a murderess, in one she goes mad, in 
another her lover is murdered, but funda- 
mentally she is Chlee the queenly and the 
Wherefore one wonders very 
Chloe is the only 
fiddle or whether 


sentimental 
much indeed whether 
string in the author’s 
after all she has others. 


CYNTHIA CODENTRY. By ERNEST 
PascaL. Brentano’s. 1926. $2. 
Perhaps these few chapters from Cynthia 

Codentry’s biography may have been enter- 
taining when told in mellowing firelight, 
but put between the covers of a book they 
become unprofitable; Mr. Pascal has not 
recast them into the proper form to hold 
the attention of the reader. Without hav- 
ing the obvious anarchy of a “Manhattan 
Transfer,” the narrative is too episodic and 
loosely knit to look its reader in the face. 
In addition to this incoherence, ‘Cynthia 
Codentry” has the misfortune to be unbe- 
lievable. We can by no stretch of the 
imagination suppose that the girl who mar- 
ried Tweed and refused Waldron would, 
in her final plight, fly to Swedge, the farmer 
with metaphysical leanings. ‘The crowning 
reason for the failure of the novel is that 
our sympathy is never aroused for any one 
of the characters. They are all inclined to 
be nebulous and fragmentary, what reality 
they do possess being often repellent. 


DUSK OF DAY. By CATHARINE CLARK. 

Seltzer. 1926. $2. 

“Dusk of Day” could have been written 
as a tragedy. Instead of keeping to the 
somberness of her opening scenes, however, 
Miss Clark chose to turn her novel into a 
romance. We cannot help wishing that her 
courage and her good judgment had not 
forsaken her. At the beginning of the 
story we see a quarrel between two brothers, 
aged ten and eleven, that results in the 
laming of the younger for life. The in- 
jured one, by nature selfish and tyrannical, 
makes, from that time forth, the days of 
the family miserable. In such a situation 
the implications of tragedy are strong. 
Nevertheless, the rough places are gradually 
smoothed, and the final chapter discovers a 
happy, sympathetic group. The processes 
by which this harmony is attained are a 
little too awkward and obvious not to be 
thoroughly resented. All in all, the novel 
is hardly of moderate worth, and can do 
no more than appeal mildly to the average 
reader. 


MR. BOTTLEBY DOES SOMETHING. 
By E. TempLe TuHurston. Doran. 1926. 
$2. 

The curator of a museum in a small 
English town has spent the first thirty-nine 
years of his life functioning in a vacuum 
as a purely intellectual instrument. Instead 
of a head he carries on his shoulders an en- 
cyclopeedia, in which he has filled in every 
department except the section “S.” In his 
ardor to collect facts about news and tad- 
poles, he has never noticed that he had a 
self, that people were moved by sentiment, 
or that human beings were not all of the 
same sex. The author has kindly under- 
taken to teach him his three S’s. Few novel 
readers will be surprised that the method 
of instruction was to send the curator a 
charming and sensitive young woman as as- 
sistant, 

The reader, who in affairs of this kind 
meets the author half-way as a matter of 
courtesy, is merely expected to believe in 
this case that a man whose vital energy is 
so tepid that in thirty-nine years he has 
never felt any tremble of joy or grief, 
nourished any secret aspirations, noticed that 
people sometimes swerve from the path of 
pure reason, has nevertheless developed a 
vigorous and original intellect. A glance 
at Paul de Kruif’s “Microbe Hunters” or 
the private letters of any original scientist 


1 


would, of course, wither this illusion. 


Mr. Thurston tells this utterly unreal 
story with a suave and competent realism 
for the things that are irrelevant, and gen- 
erously adds a hint of mystery by introduc- 
ing an Egyptian mummy, a little talk of 
transmigration of souls, and a kestrel hawk. 
It is so arranged that those who would en- 
joy believing that the spirit of the mummy 
finally entered into the daughter of the 
curator and his charming assistant, may do 
so, while the tougher-minded are left an 
alternative based on natural explanations, 
Nothing could be fairer. 

GRANITE. By Tuomas QUINN. Vinal. 

1926. $2. 

In “Grani a myopic intelligence moral- 
izes about the wickedness of pleasure and 
the need of an interest in the finer, nobler 
things of life. The author calls his hero 
soul-searching thought.” His 


te? 
te 
} 

in 


“a man of 
portentous conclusions are that for each man 
there is waiting somewhere the one Ideal— 
a “good woman,” who neither drinks, kisses, 
nor bobs her She alone can save him 
from himself. In return for her services 
as a domestic Salvation Army worker, a 
woman “looks primarily to a man for pro- 
tection.” After several disillusionments the 
hero finds his ideals embodied in a young 
lady to whom he is united in a love which 
shall last “forever.” Being “builded upon 
respect” their love “was not related by any 
bond of consanguinity with low passion.” 
second-hand thinking and_ tedious 
have no consanguinity 


hair. 


Such 
windy language 
the author would say—with the genuine evo- 





as 


cation of human nature in living prose. 
TOM FOOL. By F. Jesse. 

Knopf. 

Ihe implications of this title do scant jus- 
tice to the spirit of this novel, “Tom Fool” 
is primarily a tale of ships and the sea— 
of a man who could not live happily away 
from either of them—and his nickname 
plays no vital réle in it. 

From the time that Tom Fould sailed to 
Australia as a child and fell in love with 
the Mary Prosper, throughout his hardships, 
friendships, and perils on other ships, even 
in his final great adventure when he “put 
the bloody fire out with the damned water- 
spout,” he craved the keen edge and ex- 
danger. Mingled with that 
craving at times was the desire for the 
ecstacy of passion, but in the end he real- 
ized that whether he found beauty in a 
woman, a ship, or a sense of peril, the 
poignancy was somehow very nearly the 


Tennyson 


1926. $2.50. 


citement of 


same for him, 

Mrs. Harwood is an accomplished writer 
and widely experienced both in life and in 
her art. Her novel is crowded with in- 
cidents, many of them vividly presented, and 
her prose is for the most part sensitive and 
richly textured. One feels that the earlier 
parts, the emigration to Australia and life 
aboard Tom’s first two or three ships, might 
advantageously have been  curtailed—the 
book is ill-proportioned because of them— 
and one resents the Conradian manner in 
which the tale flows backward from the 
opening pages both because it is unnecessary 
and because it has been achieved by means 
of an unhappy device. Accurate charac- 
terization, also, and especially realism in the 
matter of the dialogue, have often been 
sacrificed in the accumulation of a super- 
abundance of detail. 

But when the upper topsail yards have 
been mast-headed, the royals and topgallant 
sails loosed and set, and one races out to 
sea with Tom, one is inclined to forget the 
defects of the novel. With him one rejoices 
in the smell of Stockholm tar and teak 
panelling, in the steady rustle of the water 
past the ship’s side, and with him, too, one 
longs for the rush and thrill and fulness of 
life in a beautiful sailer. It must also be 
added that two of the episodes on shore are 
among the best things in the book: Tom’s 
night in the Cartagena casa with the little 
Guarini girl is unforgetable, and his brief 
but lovely idyl with Jennifer is visualized 
with rare delicacy of thought and feeling. 


WHAT IS TO BE. By J. C. SNairH. 

Appleton. 1926. $2. 

A purveyor of romance so skilful as Mr. 
J. C. Snaith is bound sooner or later to turn 
to the imaginary kingdom in the Balkans 
which has served so well as a background 
for the intrigues of innumerable authors, 
and under many names, as Graustark and 
Zenda and Legion, has witnessed the triumph 
of love and the right political party. Mr. 
£naith calls his particular incarnation of the 
realm Carmania, The Princess is a refugee 
in London, where she encounters the narra- 
tor-hero, who later takes care of her king- 
dom for her when chance restores it. They 
have a highly exciting time with old-fash- 
ioned palace plots and new-fangled Bolshe- 
vist machinations. In the end she comes to 


a chilly death in the mountains, fleeing from 


her subjects, who did not approve of her 
English consort. Although one must regret 
the fashion, since Anthony Hope, of ending 
these affairs so tragically, one must also 
admit that Mr. Snaith wrings every drop 
ot emotion from his climax, furnishes all 
the requisite properties, and deserves al] 
praise for his courage in rushing in where 
many have already trod. But he writes 
; at times. Let us hope that the 
attraction of analytical neo-realism does 
not prove too strong, and deprive Carmania 


very well 


of her able spokesman. 


THE FOOL IN CHRIST: EMANUEL 
QUINT. By GERHART 
Translated by THOMAS SELTZER. Viking 
Press. 1926. $2.50. 

Gerhart Hauptmann is one of the few 
writers who have attained eminence in both 
fiction and the drama. Yet his first serious 
novel, “The Fool in Christ,” is also prob. 
ably his best. The question as to what 
would happen if Jesus should reappear on 
the earth today has been asked by fool and 
wise man but never answered as convincing. 
ly as in this work. The character and con- 
victions of Emanuel Quint are modeled 
upon those of Jesus; his career closely par- 
allels the Biblical story. Hauptmann is too 
great an artist, however, to allow the sym. 
bolism of the story to submerge its real- 
ism; the work is poignantly, almost un. 
bearably, tragic. Whether the Christ char- 
acter is a suitable ideal for humanity is left 
uncertain. “The Fool in Christ” is writ- 
ten for the skeptic rather than for the ortho- 
dox believer, yet no believer who takes his 
Christ seriously can fail to be moved by 
Hauptmann’s profound treatment. Of the 
many contemporary presentations of the 
reincarnated-Christ theme, his alone is cer- 
tain to endure, 


THE BAKER’s CART. By GeraLp Bul- 
LETT, Doubleday, Page. 1926. $2. 
Mr. Gerald Bullett, the author of a suc- 

cessful novel of last year, “Mr. Godly Be- 

side Himself,” publishes thirteen short sto- 
ries under this title. Most of his subjects 
lie in the realm of the grotesque, or of the 
supernatural. Nevertheless, the few stories 
in which he remains firmly fixed in reality 
show his skill most clearly. Among. these, 
though suggesting famous recent models, 
the title story, the ironic picture of “Simp- 
son’s Funeral,” and the analytical “Atti- 
tudes,” are best. Control of style and form 
all Mr. Bullett’s work shows, but in the 
balance of the book, despite his talent in 
handling outlandish dramatic incidents there 
is a less even quality. Too often, having 
carefully achieved some horrifying effect, 
he destroys it in a final anl unnecessary 
paragraph of exposition. He seems anxious 
to point out to the reader, after finishing 
his narrative, precisely what has happened. 

The narrative itself is sufficiently well con- 

ducted to render this primary-school recap- 

itulation superfluous in such stories as 

“Queer’s Rival” and “The Dark House.” 

“Three Sundays,” containing a first rate 

murder is less crippled by the author, while 

“Prentice,” a brief and violent souvenir 

of the war, is entirely unspoiled. An idea 

of the range of Mr. Bullett’s talent through 
his thirteen pieces may be gained by compar- 
ing this story with “Sunflowers,” in which 

a child of six is the principal character and 

the removal of a few flowers from a gar- 

den the principal incident. That both are 
admirable in their vastly different ways is 
perhaps the highest and most hopeful token 
of the author’s ability. In the collection 
as a whole it is obvious that some story 
will please even the most captious reader. 


THE TRAIL OF GLORY. By Leroy 
ScoTT. Houghton Mifflin. 1926. $2. 
Mr. Leroy Scott is seriously concerned 

over the plight of the champions of ama- 

teur sports. A championship in tennis has 
become an exacting, though unpaid, pro- 
fession, which leaves a man no time to 
make money on the side. This no doubt 
offers a practical problem to many young 
men with ambitions on the courts and noth- 
ing in the bank. It is a problem for the 

Lawn Tennis Association (and the cham- 

pions) to meet. Mr. Scott has turned it into 

a book which is a “novel” by courtesy only. 

His characters are puppets, the dialogue that 

of a school-boy, and the premises those of 

a Rotary Club. 

His hero, who started poor, has found 
a rich Maecenas, and has become the 
“greatest tennis player the world has ever 
produced.” But he is unhappy in his glory. 
In spite of his skill and fame, he is ashamed 
to declare his love to the lady of his choice 
because he has not yet “begun to try to make 
something of himself”—by which he means: 
make money. On the other hand he is 
afraid to drop tennis because his idealistic 
patriotism tells him that America is count- 


ing on him. This his “tragedy.” He 
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MEDIEVAL STORY 


AND THE BEGINNINGS OF THE 
SOCIAL IDEALS OF 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLE 


By W. W. Lawrence 


Professor of English in Columbia 

University 
The author discusses and describes 
the typical masterpieces of medie- 
val narrative—Beowulf, the Song 
of Roland, the Arthurian Ro- 
mances, Reynard the Fox, Robin 
Hood and the Canterbury Tales, 
and its significance for modern 
times. 


Pp. xiv+236. $2.50. 
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The Silver Spoon 


A story of the London of to-day 
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is finally freed from his dilemma by an 
injury to his foot, enters business, which is 
a “real career,” and marries the lady. At 
last he has the satisfacticon of “work that 
is a real man’s work”—which means that 
he is present at a desk each week until Sat- 
urday noon; “and business takes most of 
his evenings as well.” 

In an Introduction Mr. William  T. 
Tilden, 2nd, describes this twaddle in which, 
as he points out, “all that is done 
springs from unselfish motives,” as “the 
greatest sport novel he has ever read.” 


Poetry 


ScaraBEus. By Elizabeth Shaw Montgomery. 
Vinal. 

Witpv Gincer. By Marion Hamilton... Vinal. 

A JeweLLep Screen. By Ann Hamilton. Vinal. 

Edited from the Manu- 


Selincourt. Oxford 


WorpsworTH PreE.upE. 
scripts by Ernest de 
University Press. 

SaTinicAL Poems oF THE ReverREND WILLIAM 
Mason. With notes by Horace Walpole. 
Oxford University Press. $14. 

Is Five. By E. E. Cummings. Boni & Liveright. 
$2.50. 


Religion 
THE UNKNOWN BIBLE. The Sources 
and Selections of the Scripture Canon. 

By ConraD HENRY MOEHLMAN, Doran. 

1926. $2. 

With bewildering learning and much 
trenchancy of statement, Professor Moehl- 
man opens to the reader unfamiliar vistas 
in the history of the Bible, with all its diffi- 
culty of understanding and curiosities of 
translation. The Catholic and Protestant 
attitude to the Bible are presented from the 
point of view of a church historian, and 
the conditions under which the New Test- 
ament arose are sympathetically and intel- 
lectually described. This sketch of the Un- 
known Bible covers a wide span and leads 
to a sound appreciation of the deeper values 
in which its greatness really lies. 


Cuurcu 
University 


A SumMEeR ProGRAM FOR THE 
Scuoot. By Miles H. Krumbine. 
of Chicago Press. $1.50. 

Aspects or Etnicat Rexicion. Edited by 
Horace J. Bridges. American Ethical Union, 
2 West 64th Street, New York City. 


Travel 

Traits AND SumMMITs oF THE GreEN Moun- 
Tans. By Walter Collins O’Kane. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $2.50. 

A Srupent In Sicity. 
son. Dodd, Mead. $4. 

Sicnposts of ApveNTuRE. By James Willard 
Schultz. Houghton Mifflin. $3. 

Bur in Our Lives. By Sir Francis Young- 
husband. Appleton. $2. 


By Mrs. Nevill Jack- 


Witas 


~ The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should 
be addressed to Mrs. BECKER, c/o The Saturday Review 








| A BALANCED RATION | 
THE SILVER Spoon. By John Gals- 
| worthy (Scribner). 
HuMAN EXPERIENCE. By Viscount 
Haldane (Dutton). 


Tue Por or EartuH. By Archibald 
MacLeish (Houghton Mifflin). 

















M. F. D., Battle Creek, Mich., needs ghost 
stories to tell in boys? camps and clubs; 
H. F., New York, needs them for girls’ 
camps; both have exhausted the well- 
known collections and find that good 
stories of ghostly character, even if not 
intended for actual narration, can readily 
be adapted to this purpose by an experi- 
enced raconteur, As G. H., Newark, 
N. J., asks what use is now being made 
of the supernatural in fiction, as for 
example in Mary Roberts Rinehart’s 
“The Red Lamp” (Doran), let us com- 
bine the three in one horrendous list. 


‘6. J UMOROUS GHOST STORIES” 

and “Famous Modern Ghost Stories,” 
two collections edited by Dorothy Scarbor- 
ough (Putnam), are unusually good for 
retelling. “Great Ghost Stories” (Dodd, 
Mead), with an introduction by Professor 
Hyslop, “Best Ghost Stories,” recent ex- 
amples of the supernatural (Small, May- 
nard), and “Best Ghost Stories,” ranging 
from Defoe to Ellis Parker Butler (Boni 
& Liveright), have been proved useful in 
camp libraries. The most unusual and dis- 
tinctive ghost stories I know, and the ones 
that will give a hardened reader the cold- 
est and most insidious chills, are written 
by Montague Rhodes James and published 
by Longmans, Green, I made his acquaint- 
ance with “A Thin Ghost and Others,” 
caught this up for a moment and froze to 
it like cold iron until the last page: then 
came “Ghost Stories of an Antiquarian” and 
“More Ghost Stories of an Antiquarian”— 
this being his peculiarly favorable angle on 
the subject—and now comes his new one, 
“A Warning to the Curious.” “Haunted 
Houses,” by Charles Harper (Lippincott), 
is crowded with tales that go beautifully 
when told; he gives the locale of every 
one, for the book is made up of experiences 
at least believed to be true by those most 
concerned: another book of this sort, con- 
sidering the evidence in psychic phenomena, 
is Flammarion’s “Haunted Houses” (Ap- 
pleton), and “Real Ghost Stories,” by W. T. 
Stead, has just been brought back to print 
by Doran. In R. Thurston Hopkins’s 
“Sheila Kaye Smith” (Palmer), which is 
an excellent literary guide-book to Sussex 
especially if you are going on foot, there 
is a genuine ghost story, very creepy. 

There have been several collections of 
stories this year that take this tone; indeed 
it is one that sounds clearly in recent Brit- 
ish fiction. The first volume of “Georg- 
ian Stories” (Putnam), published two years 
ago, was overwhelmingly concerned with 
the supernatural, and the second of the 
admirable collections of short stories by 
British and American writers, ‘“Twenty- 
Nine Stories by Twenty-Nine Authors” 
(Appleton), was altogether chosen from 
tales of terror, or at least of the uncanny. 
“The Smoking Leg,” by John Metcalfe 
(Doubleday, Page), is nineteen gruesome 
or mystic tales of England and the Far 
East. In “The Happy Ghost,” by H. H. 
Bashford (Harper), the note is rather 
whimsical than uncanny, and a delicate 
fantasy called “God and the Bud Openers” 
deals with the problems rising from a late 
Spring. Edith Wharton, in her new volume 
cf stories, “Here and Beyond” (Appleton), 
returns to this field, in which she has long 
since shown proficiency, in the remarkable 
psychological study “Miss Mary Pask.” 
“The Baseless Fabric,” by Helen Simpson 
(Knopf), is concerned with borderland 
vibrations and delicate echoes from beyond 
the world. In Conrad’s posthumous vol- 
ume, “Tales of Hearsay” (Doubleday, 
Page), there is a tale, “The Black Mate,” 
of one whose hair turned white presum- 
ably at an apparition; it is a shock to find 
that his supply of hairdye had given out 
on the long voyage, and this explanation oc- 
curred to him as a means of saving his face. 
“Visible and Invisible? (Doran) is E. F. 
Benson’s harrowing set of stories of this 
sort. Of full-length novels, Virginia Mac- 
Fayden’s “Bittern Point” (A. & C. Boni) 
is a murder mystery involving evil and 


occult powers. Mrs. Rinehart’s “Red 
Lamp” (Doran) I have already named; 
she does not altogether clear up her ghosts 
in the general solution of the murder-mys- 
tery, leaving a pleasing uncertainty. In 
“Pender Among the Residents,” by Forrest 
Reid (Houghton Mifflin), there is a love- 
affair with a charming ghost, and in 
“Haunting,” by C, Dawson Scott (Knopf), 
a poisoned brother comes back to the con- 
science of his undoer. 


H. W. C., Chicago, asks for other books in 
which Englishmen give their impressions 
of America, as W. L. George did in 
“Hail Columbia,” Chesterton in “What I 
Saw in America,’ and Arnold Bennett 
in “Your United States.” 

LLAN NEVINS in “American Social 
History as Recorded by British Trav- 
ellers” (Holt) preserves for posterity a 
chronological record of opinion as ex- 
pressed by visitors to this country from its 
earliest days to the present time. It makes 
entertaining and_ enlightening reading; 
sometimes our clear-eyed critics saw more 
than we were willing to see, sometimes 
more than we at the time realized was there, 
but it is in the main a more inviting picture 
than has been drawn in late years by some 
American novelists, historical and contempo- 
rary. It goes to the year before last, and 
since then there have been the usual precipi- 
tates of travel and lecture-tours, the most 
reasonable and illuminating being in mag- 
azine articles by Rebecca West and Frank 

Swinnerton. But the most important is 

written by two young Englishmen, Bertram 

Austin and W. Francis Lloyd, who came 

over last year at their own expense and 

stayed long enough to visit and to study 
twenty-nine American commercial organi- 
zations in an effort to discover what they 
use as the title of their resulting report, 

“The Secret of High Wages,” now pub- 

lished here by Dodd, Mead. ‘The book 

should arouse as much interest here as it 
has abroad, though not for so_ painful 

a reason; it puts aside notions current in 

the British Isles as to causes that make it 

impossible for us to be other than pros- 
perous, and assigns the sources of our eco- 
nomic prosperity to nine principles that in 
their opinion not only earn but deserve it. 
One does not too often find a book in 
which a foreign visitor really tries to find 
out what life is like in this country. I love 
to converse with Englishmen about our 
respective countries, I find out so much 
without saying a word: in this country they 

tell me all about England and when I 

visit them they tell me all about America. 


{ 

B. H. K., Schenectady, N. Y., asks if there 

are two poems, one “I have a rendezvous 

with life,” the other “I have a rendezvous 
with death,” and which came first. 


LAN SEEGER’S “I have a rendezvous 

with death,” one of the most wide- 
ly-quoted poems of the war, was followed 
by “We” by Hervey Allen, whose last 
stanza is: 
We have come back who broke the line 
The hard Hun held by bomb and knife! 
All but the: blind can read the sign: 
The time is ours by right divine, 
Who drank with Death in blood red wine, 
We have a rendezvous with life! 
I do not know when it first appeared, but 
it now may be found in one of the most 
practical, personally useful anthologies I 
ever saw, “The Poetry Cure,” edited by 
Robert Haven Schauffler (Dodd, Mead). 
This, the editor protests, is no more a cure 
for poetry than the Keeley cure was a cure 
for Keeleys: it is Tried and Tested verses 
“good for you” in various emergencies, 
from “stimulants for a faint heart” and 
“poppy-juice for insomnia” to “anodynes 
for sorrow.” It is a plain citizens’ poetry 
book, and I hope it has a vast circulation, 


F. D. S., Washington, D. C., asks for the 
newest books on methods for teachers in 
the Junior High School. 


66 HE Practice of Teaching in the Sec- 

ondary School,” by Henry C. Morri- 
son (University of Chicago), is an analysis 
of teaching procedure in the field of non- 
specialized education which lies between the 
beginning of the fourth grade and the end 
of the junior college. It is both critical 
and constructive, developing a theory of 
teaching that would do away with the learn- 
ing of “lessons, and too often not a great 
deal more.” It is the result of twenty-five 
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ae SNe se ta 
O, we won't quote 
it; it’s been worn 
too threadbare with 
repetition. But it’s as 
old as Ecclesiastes, that 
statement on which we 
are silent as to the mak- 
ing of books. Their 
multiplicity is about us 
to prove its veracity. 


How shall we choose 
among them? “Never 
the time and the place 
and the loved one all 
together” might be said 
of the reader and his 
desire. But it is within 
his power to have a 
book to fit his every 
mood and every need if 
he will but accept the 
guidance of those who 
are trained to winnow 
the literary harvest. 
Theirs it is to separate 
the wheat from the 
chaff, and to label the 
product. Even more than 
that, however, is it theirs 
to present a fillip to ap- 
petite in piquant criti- 
cism, and an aid to di- 
gestion in considered 
appraisal. Wouldn’t you 
choose your books the 
more readily, or enjoy 
them the better, for such 
comment as this? 


He was red-headed about 
life; he was a_ perpetual 
erupting volcano. His words 
were spears, battle-axes, hand- 
grenades. In short, as has 
often been pointed out, he 
was an upsidedown idealist, 
a wild and snorting romantic 
whose fantastic indignation 
ran out and revelled in the 
ugly, the grotesque, the ob- 
scene. Descriptive science 
be hanged! He didn’t de- 
scribe a world—he created 


We have culled this 
from a recent Saturday 
Review of Literature. It 
might disturb the buck- 
led elegant at the top 
of the column, but it 
might’ interest some 
friend of yours. If you 
think it will, won’t you 
jot down his name and 
address on the coupon 
below? 


<-— 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW OF 
LITERATURE 


25 West 45th St., N. Y. C. 


I have mentioned your name to: 











If you send a sample copy to 
this friend of mine who is really 
interested in books you may find # 
new subscriber. 
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Points of View 


Art or Anodyne? 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review. 
Sik: In a recent issue of your journal, 
Mr. Dodd in his “The Triumph of the 
Tough,” restates with engaging candor the 
“Art for Life’s Sake” theory of literature. 
He very frankly confesses himself an apos- 
tate. “Thought and its expression should 
be free—and here is a point of view like 
another!” he says, in speaking of those who 
judge of literature as if it were a medicine, 
ther good for one, or not. Superficially 
the conception is true, insofar as the right 
to freedom of dissent is concerned. But 
one point of view is not necessarily like 
another. The which asks 
for a happy ending, an uplifting moral, a 
great exaltation, in the literature it con- 
descends to judge, is simply and quite 
demonstrably not a literary point of view 
it all. It is a point of view which would 
make of literature a poultice, a bromide, 
or a stimulant, as the doctor might prescribe. 
“Do I feel the better for having read it?” 
asks Mr. Dodd. “That is, do I feel more, 
or less able to fo on with the difficult busi- 
Am I bucked up, 


point of view 


ness of living my life? 
or not?” 

This question presupposes an attitude of 
rofound pessimism. It implies that life is 
‘verywhere difficult, that mankind lives on 
the brink of despair and surrender, and that 


it needs only a sober book to drive thousands 
Whereas the truth is that at 


I 


to madness, 
this moment of writing practically every- 
body who reads books is off in his car to 
the mountains and the shore, acquiring sun- 
burn, flirting, and disporting himself with 
great glee- “CX Ce pt when he is shown a 
book, when doubtless he will remember his 
burdens, and gasp faintly, “Will it make 
me feel any better?” 

Is not this, to put it bluntly, bunk? The 
happiest people on earth, the most comfort- 
ably upholstered, Americans are also the 
most self-pitying. But they are not afraid 
of life: they are simply afraid of thought. 
Good literature is not written for or against 
happy endings, but to offer to those capable 
of understanding it the truth which is 
beauty, the beauty which is truth. If Mr. 
Dodd’s question were, “Will it do me any 
good? Will it open my blind eyes? Will 
it quicken my dull fat soul?”—then there 
might be reason fer asking it. But to ask 
feebly, “Will it make me feel any better?” 
is to make of literature an anodyne rather 
than an art. Did Mr. Dodd really mean it 
? H. M. HAMILTON. 


30? 
Brooklyn, N. : 2 
“ 
>) . 
Further Protest 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 


My attention has been drawn to a review 
by Ernest Sutherland Bates, of the book en- 
titled “Christian Science, an Examination 
of the Religion of Health,” written by 
Sir William Barrett and Rosa M. Barrett. 
This review appears in your issue of June 
12 and I crave your recognition of a brief 
reply and may I say, hope that you will give 
it space in your next issue. The principal 
attacks by our critic have been answered in 
innumerable times and 
Christian Science and its discoverer and 
founder have stood the assaults of their 
foes for sixty years and an ever-increasing 
number of grateful men and women are 
benefiting by the teachings revealed to the 
world through this discovery. 

I am led to challenge the use of the ap- 
pelative “imegalomania” as employed by 
the critic in referring to Mary Baker Eddy. 
far removed from 


the public press 


Never was anyone so 
“delusions” as this great and unselfed spirit- 
ual seer and it is quite true that during her 
lifetime she accumulated from the profits 
of her own writings and through wise in- 
vestments a comfortable fortune that was 
left to aid in perpetuating the cause she 
founded: but she sought no public recog- 
nition except that which would protect and 
time the teachings of 
Christian Science. Again the reference 
made by the authors of “bastard ideal- 
ism” and applied to Mrs. Eddy’s discovery 
gives evidence of gross ignorance of the 
fundamentals of Christian Science which is 
the purest idealism. In her textbook she 
says, “In following these leadings of scien- 
tific revelation, the Bible was my only text- 
book.” “For three years after my discovery, 
I sought the solution of this problem of 
Mind-healing, searched the Scriptures and 
read little else, kept aloof from society, and 
devoted time and energies to discovering a 
And again she has recorded 


continue for all 


positive rule.” 


for her followers “As adherers of Truth, 
we take the inspired Word of the Bible as 


our sufficient guide to eternal Life.” Surely 
our critic cannot regard such teachings as 
spurious or false but as evidencing an ap- 
proach to the idealism demonstrated by the 
Master and approached by one who sought 
to emulate his example and who habitually 
turned her thought to God for guidance. 
Edgar G. Gyger. 


Boston Literati 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

After Mr. Dale Warren, I hasten to your 
column, with additional evidence justifying 
sizable portion of 


Boston’s claim to a 


Parnassus, 

I open the pages of “Who’s Who” at 
random, noting the array of writers who 
either reside or have had their upbringing 
in New England: Dorothy Speare and Percy 
Marks—relentless exposers of academic life. 





Samuel Merwin and Joseph Lincoln— 
graphic character drawers. Wilbur Daniel 
Steele—-that master of the short-story. 


must have _ be- 
E. E. Cum- 
Harold 


Winston Churchill—who 
guiled and influenced Arlen. 





mings—who won the Dial prize. 
Vinal—whose Voices was first issued in 
Boston. And thus to infinity. 


It was Amherst College that sedulously 
nursed the languid author of “North of 
Boston” and “New Hampshire.” 

It is Bowdoin College that year after 
year beckons into its cloisters famous writ- 
ers to lecture on literature. 

Since the Tea Party, has there been so 
much clamor and commotion in Boston as 
when H. L. Mencken, followed by his 


“civilized majority,” sold his forbidden 
magazine on the Common a few months 


ago? Why then, this idiotic, ungrateful 
talk about “New England decading’’? 
RICHARD BADLIAN. 


Be ston, Mass. 


A Correction 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

My attention has been drawn to an article 
headed “A London Letter” by “Roderick 
Random” in your issue of April roth, 1926, 
in which the writer makes most inaccurate 
statements concerning Colonel Lawrence’s 
forthcoming book. 

The whole of the 
statements are entirely wrong, and as they 
have both Colonel Lawrence and 
myself considerable annoyance and 
venience I shall be most obliged if you will 
be friendly enough to correct them. 


writer’s concluding 


cau ed 
incon- 


It is true that I was at one time Curtis 
Brown’s General Manager in London, but 
I did not casually meet Lawrence nor did 
I make any of the statements attributed to 
me. I had not heard of Lawrence for over 
a year and a quarter and did not even 
know where he was and had been in busi- 
ness on my own for two years when sud- 
denly he characteristically telegraphed to 
me “out of the blue” asking me to meet 
him at a little wayside station in Dorset. 
I went to see him and he asked me per- 
sonally if I would take over all his lit- 
erary work to which I gladly and proudly 
agreed. 

I never saw Mr. George Lorimer when 
I was in Philadelphia nor has the Saturday 
Evening Post secured the serial rights of 
Colonel Lawrence’s book. 

The book will be published simultaneous- 
ly in America and England in the spring 
of 1927 and serially in other countries prob- 
ably in January of that year. 

RAYMOND SAVAGE. 

London. 


Franklin’s Music 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

In these days of the rejuvenation of the 
harmonica as one of Young America’s 
favorite musical instruments, would it not 
be of interest to recall that among the ac- 
complishments of Benjamin Franklin was a 
high degree of command over the ancient 
and honorable Apmovikév? 

At least, Nathaniel Evans in his “Poems 
on Several Occasions,” published in Phila- 
delphia in 1772, expressed his appreciation 
of Franklin’s art and skill. I hasten to add 
that Mr. Evans was a minister of the gos- 
pel, and I assume that his testimony is re- 
liable. This was in the days, of course, 
before the fundamentalist controversy. 

The poem is entitled “To Benjamin 
Franklin, Esq., L.L.D. — Occasioned by 


hearing him play on the Harmonica,” and 
was written before 1767. 


In grateful wonder lost, long had we viewed 

Each generous act thy patriot soul pursued; 

Our Little State resounds thy just applause, 

And, pleased, from thee new fame and 
honor draws; 

In thee those glorious virtues are contbined 

That form the true pre-eminence of mind. 


What wonder struck us when we did survey 

The lambent lightnings innocently play, 

And down thy rods beheld the dreaded fire 

In swift flame descend—and then expire; 

While the red thunders, roaring loud around, 

Burst the black clouds, and harmless smite 
the ground, 


Blest use of art! apply’d to serve mankind, 

The noble province of the sapient mind! 

For this the soul’s best faculties were giv’n, 

To trace great nature’s laws from earth ta 
heav’n! 


Yet not these themes alone thy thoughts 
commana, 
softer 

hand; 

Aided by thee, Urania’s heav’nly art, 

With finer raptures charms the 
heart ; 

The Harmonica shall join the sacred choir, 

Fresh transports kindle, and new Joys 
inspire. 


science owns thy fostering 


Each 


feeling 


Hark! the soft warblings, sounding smooth 
and clear, 
Strike with celestial ravishment the ear, 
Conveying inward, as they sweetly roll, 
A tide of melting music to the soul; 
And sure if aught of mortal-moving strain 
Can touch with joy the high angelic train 
Tis this enchanting instrument of thine, 
Which speaks in accents more than half 
divine! 
ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 


One Point of View 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SiR: 

Your article on the high-mindedness and 
disinterestedness of publishers, in a recent 
issue, is amusing, especially in view of the 
trash which is pouring from the press and 
the exorbitant prices charged for it. I 
long ago learned to buy books in England 
and thus save about one-third of my book 
money, often getting a better article from 
the mechanical standpoint, also. American 
publishers seem to be in the business, not 
chiefly to make money but solely to make 
money. If you disagree with this state- 
ment, please tell me why the World’s 
Classics, Everyman’s Library, and practical- 
ly every series of the kind originated across 
the water, and also why the prices on them 
nearly double when they are handled here 
by an American firm. Tell me why the 
prices charged for the Broadway Transla- 
tions are much higher here than the cost of 
transportation, duty, etc., warrants. Tell 
me why a series like the History of Civili- 
zation, or whatever they call it, is priced 
so as to place it beyond the reach of the 
average student and reader. It is practically 
impossible for anyone trying to live on the 
average salary to buy even the most essen- 
tial of the new books on scientific subjects, 
No, there is nothing highminded or public- 
spirited about the American publisher, judg- 
ing from his antics. He makes no attempt 
to place the good things and the educative 
things within the reach of most of us, but 
tries to grab all the traffic will bear. In 
addition, he soaks the morons two dollars 
for “The Keeper of the Bees” and similar 
pap. He has sprung up like a weed within 
the past decade and he flourishes like the 
bay tree. 

The second hand book dealers are as 
bad, if not worse. I have imported books 
from remainder lots, and have afterward 
seen other copies, probably from the same 
lots, listed in the catalogues of American 
dealers at more than double the price I paid. 
If you write to one of them for a book of 
which you are in search, the chances are 
that you will not hear from him. If you do 
you will get a quotation like one I received 
from a dealer in Albany or somewhere up 
that way. I asked if he had a copy of 
Saintsbury’s “Flourishing of Romance” and 
he quoted me a price of $15 on it. I after- 
ward purchased a copy for a few shillings. 

Some of these statements may sound 
harsh, but anyone who has been a lifelong 
booklover and reader, as I have, and has 
been compelled to go without most of the 
newer books which he believes to be worth 
reading, and many of the older ones, will 
understand the feeling which prompts them. 


Pau. R. BIRGE 
Washington, D. C. 


The Reader’s Guide 


(Continued from preceding page) 
years as teacher, principal, city and state 
superintendent, and for the last six years 
Professor in the University of Chicago, with 
the Laborator Schools at his disposal, 
Though of recent publication it has already 
received high endorsement. 


E. F. M., Toledo, Ohio, asks for two of 
three books on the theory of poetry and 
a brief anthology containing the a. 
knowledged briefer masterpieces of Eng. 
lish poetry, such as Shelley's “Skylark, 
Keat’s “Grecian Urn,” and Wordsworth’s 
“Intimations.” 

ASCELLES ABERCROMBIE’S “The 

Theory of Poetry” (Harcourt, Brace) 

though by a poet of the new dispensation, 
keeps to the consideration of “acknowledged 
masterpieces,” possibly because it was orig. 
inally given to lecture audiences where jt 
is necessary, if one is to discuss theory, to 
be sure that the examples used in illustra. 
tion are already in the memories of the 
hearer. Edith Sitwell, in her brilliant and 
provocative study, “Poetry and Criticism 
(Holt), presents advance news and provides 
the evidence; but by using for illustration 
one of her own poems she is able, and for. 
tunately for the art and practice of poetry, 
willing as well, to explain point for point, 
word for word, just what was in the mind 
of the poet during the process of produc. 
tion. I find this small volume—a lovely 
piece of bookmaking, from the wrapper to 
the last line of printing—lets in more light 
in fewer words than any other book on the 
present poetic situation. 

This inquirer, however, is evidently in 
search of light on the past as well as the 
future, and looking for books like “The 
Inspiration of Poetry,” by George Edward 
Woodberry (Macmillan), which has essays 
on Marlowe, Lucretius, Byron, Gray, Tasso, 
and Camoens; “The Soul of Modern 
Poetry,” by R. H, Strachan, D.D., (Doran), 
Edinburgh lectures, 1922, and ‘Poetic 
Values,” by John C, Neihardt (Macmillan), 
If he is interested also in the psychology 
ot the poet, let him read with care “The 
Poetic Mind,” by Frederick Clarke Prescott 
(Macmillan), originally contributed to the 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, “On 
English Poetry,’ by Robert Graves 
(Knopf), an “irregular approach to the 
psychology of this art, from evidence 
mainly subjective,” “The Psychology of the 
Poct Shelley,” by Edward Carpenter (Dut- 
ton) which shows how far ahead of his 
time Shelley was, in this respect as in so 
many other fields; and “The Diary and 
: Josephine Preston Peabody,” 
Christina H. Baker (Houghton 
of the most vivid pictures 


Letters of 
edited by 
MifHin), one 
drawn, through any means of expression, 
of the inner life of a poet. ‘This field 
is too fascinating: 1 must for sake of space 
close the door upon a long list, even upon 
“The Life of Emily Dickinson,” by Martha 
Dickinson Bianchi (Houghton Mifflin). 
But I cannot leave out “Thamyris,” by 
R. C. Trevelyan. (Dutton), one of the 
Today and Tomorrow Series with the des 
perate sub-title “Is there a future for 
poetry?” I have too many times shoved this 
series into the attention of audiences to say 
much more about it here; I am told that the 
day after I appear in a new town there isa 
run on this line of little, surcharged book- 
lets at the shops where they are on sale. 

For the anthology, you will find that 
“English Poetry of the Nineteenth Century” 
(Macmillan) is not too large, has wide 
pages in double columns of clear, large 
type, and contains the “acknowledged mas 
terpieces” named and many others, It 
would be an excellent choice for a school 
library or for home use. A companion 
volume, “A Book of English Literature” 
(Macmillan) has both prose and _ poetry 
from Chaucer to Galsworthy; it would make 
a stimulating accompaniment to a High 
School course, and guide any student i® 
home reading. 


B. G., Philadelphia, Pa., asks “what is 
the Vie Heureuse, what is the Femina— 
Vie Heureuse prize, why so called, and is 
there a Homo-Vie Heureuse prize too? 

EMINA is a gorgeous French maga- 

zine, much like our Vogue. Ve 
Heureuse is another French magazine, and 
the prize offered by the two and awarded 
by a jury of women has just been adjudged 
for this year to Mrs. Mary Webb for het 
novel “Precious Bane.” Perhaps you might 
say there was a “man” prize too, for there 
is a corresponding award called the 
Femina-Bookman Prize, which has just 
been won by Mme. Marion Gilbert with 
her novel “Le Joug.” The Bookman in 
question is the London publication. Both 
prizes will be presented at l'Institut Frangais 
by the French Ambassadress, in July. 
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AMERICANA AT HEARTMAN’S 

HE summer sales at the auction rooms 

of Charles F. Heartman, at Metuchen, 

N. J., have become somewhat of a fixed 
institution, for dealers and collectors do not 
overlook or neglect them. On June 29, 
many choice and rare items of Americana, 
comprising autographs, broadsides, pam- 
phlets, and books, including material relat- 
ing to Indian captivities, early imprints, 
rare tracts on the Revolutionary War, the 
Early West, and the early history of Con- 
necticut and New Jersey, were sold, many 
of the orders coming by mail, and very 
satisfactory prices were realized. 

A few representative lots and the prices 
which they brought were the following: 

Adams (John). A. L. S. 1 p., 4to, 
Quincy, August 20, 1798, to Gov. Sum- 
ner. $69. 

Arnold (Benedict). A. L. S. 1 p., folio, 
Ticonderoga, October 20, 1776, to Col. 
John Trumbull. A fine early war letter. 


$295. 

Ballantine (John). ‘The Importance of 
God’s Presence with an Army going against 
the Enemy,” 8vo., unbound, Boston, 1756. 
A sermon preached in Westfield, June 2, 
1756, before Captain Mosely and his com- 
pany began their march towards Crown 
Point. $67.50. 

Carolina. “The Case of the Protestant 
Dissenters in Carolina, shewing how a Law 
to Prevent Occasional Conformity there 
has ended in the Total Subversion of the 
Constitution in Church and State,” etc., 
small 4to, followed by first charter and 
other papers, London, 1706. $125. 

Crespel (Pere Emanuel), “Travels in 
North America,” etc., crown 8vo., wrappers, 
London, 1797. Contains a narrative of 
shipwreck and extraordinary hardships and 


sufferings on the Island of Anticosti. $60. 
Franklin (Benjamin). Printed docu- 
ment signed, September 24, 1756, 12mo. 


Certification of attendance as a member of 
the Assembly for the City of Philadelphie, 
with a receipt for services on the reverse 
ide signed by Franklin. $210. 


The World of Rare Books 


By Freperick M. HopKIns 


Frontenac (Conte de) A. L. S. 1 p., De- 
cember, 1644. Rare autograph of the gov- 
ernor of New France. $210. 

Harding (Warren G.) L. S. as President, 
1 p. 4to, The White House, Washington, 
July 22, 1921, in regard to the British 
and the American Legion. $74.50. 

Harding, L. S. 1 p., 8vo, Marion, Octo- 
ber 22, 1920. Written a few days before 
his election to the presidency. $75.50. 

Hastings (Lansford W.). “A New De- 
scription of Oregon and California,” etc., 
8vo., unbound, Cincinnati, 1849. Rare title 
of which apparently only one other copy 
has been recorded. $107. 

Broadside. In Congress, Wednesday April 
1776, 1 p., folio, signed by John Han- 


3» 
Instructions to privateers. 


cock, President. 
$50. 

Johnson (Sir William). D. S. 1 p., folio, 
signed “Wm. Johnson,” Johnson Hall, July 
13, 1765. Original certificate by John- 
son of the legality of the historic William 
Smith purchase of the Indian lands. $go. 

Lafayette (Marquis De), A. L. S., 4 pp. 
4to, Lagrange, November 10, 1828, to 
Jeremy Bentham, in English. A tribute 
to Bentham’s work, especially relating to 
international politics. $125. 

Lathrop (John). “Innocent Blood Crying 
to God from the Streets of Boston,” 8vo., 
unbound, London, printed; Boston reprinted, 
1771. One of the rarest items relating to 
Boston Massacre. $77.50. 

Lee (Charles). A. L. S., 2 pp., folio, 
August 19, 1782, to Robert Morris. Writ- 
ten shortly before his death. $56. 

Marshall (John). A. L. S., 1 p., 4to, 
Richmond, February 29, 1790, to James 
Mercer. Relating to legal matters. $50. 

Putnam (Gen, Israel). D. S., 2 pp., 4to, 
New York, December 3, 1766. Witnessed 
by Daniel Horsmanden. $180. 

Roosevelt (Theodore). A. L. S. 1 p., 8vo, 


November 29, signed as president. $50. 
Rush (Benjamin). A. L. S., 2 pp., 4to, 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1804, to David 


On medical matters. $51. 
(Alexander S.). “Discovery of 


Howell. 
Taylor 


California and Northwest America,” etc., 
8vo, wrappers, San Francisco, 1853. Ap- 
parently the first copy to be sold at auction. 
$52.50. 

Taylor (Zachary). L. S. 4 pp. 4to, 
Headquarters, Army of the South, Septem- 
ber 17, 1838. A Florida Indian letter. 
$105. 

Washington (George). A. L. S. 3 pp. 
4to, Mt. Vernon, October 4, 1795, to Gen. 
Spotswood. In regard to real estate trans- 
actions. 235. 

Washington, L. S. 4 pp., folio, Verplank’s 
Point, September 23, 1782, to Maj. Gen- 
erals, William Heath and Henry Knox. A 
fine war letter. $305. 

Wilson (Woodrow). L. S., 2 pp., 8vo, 
Baltimore, February 25, 1896, declining to 
write an article giving his reasons for op- 
posing woman suffrage. $50. 


IN HONOR OF “OLD GLORY.” 


N illuminated parchment, said to be the 

the largest ever made, has been sent 
to the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition in Phila- 
delphia, in honor of “Old Glory.” The 
designs and execution were the work of An- 
tonio and Giuseppe Mongo of Brooklyn, 
and commemorates the 150th anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence. This 
great parchment, consisting of eight  sec- 
tions cleverly joined so as to appear as one 
piece, is the result of long and careful 
preparation and experiment. The scheme 
of decoration is said to be in the manner of 
Leonardo da Vinci, somewhat in the man- 
ner of his ceiling in the Sforza Castle in 
Milan. It is brilliant with gold used in 
the wide border and in the lettering 
throughout, according to the method of the 


ancient illuminators. Thirteen miniatures, 
eight inches wide and about one-half as 


high, depict outstanding events of Amer- 
ican history, many symbolic devices being 
used. As many as thirty figures occupy 
certain of the miniatures, and although the 
scale is very small, the likenesses of the 
various historic personages have been care- 
fully preserved. Two American flags, 
against an azure ground in Mosaic effect, 
have been used, one after the original with 
its thirteen stars, and the other the flag of 


today. The general effect of the parch- 


ment is most successful and it is bound to 
attract a great deal of attention during the 
Exposition. Another similar parchment 
executed in honor of the Federal Consti- 
tution by the Mongo brothers is in the 
Congressional Library at Washington, It 
has been suggested that this companion 
piece should finally go to the same place. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
6e ACTS about Poe,” is a research pub- 
lication of the University of Vir- 
ginia. It contains authentic facts about 
Poe in the form of an entertaining sketch 
by Dr. James Southall Wilson, Edgar Allan 
Poe professor of English at the university. 
It also contains seventeen portraits of Poe 
and a discussion of all known authentic 
portraits. 
st 

The year 1925 was a record breaking 
vear for the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety. According to a recent report, more 
Bibles were published and circulated by the 
Society in that twelve months than in any 
previous year, 1,744,600 copies having 
been distributed in England and abroad. 
Nearly every country where Bibles have 
been distributed shows an increase except 
Russia. Only Russia has barred its gates; 
there, the Bible Society says, “all our efforts 
to gain an entrance has failed.” 


es 


The season just ended has shown a con- 
stantly growing interest in the books de- 
signed and printed under the direction of 
Bruce Rogers. In the last four or five 
years his books have made great advances 
in value. Since so many are now interested 
in collecting books with which he is identi- 
fied, it is essential that the record be kept 
accurate. It seems to have been generally 
understood that Joseph Pennell’s ‘“Adven- 
tures of an Illustrator” was a Rogers book. 
This does not appear to have been the case. 
From start to finish the book was done by 
Pennell and William E. Rudge, and doubt- 
less as Mr. Rudge had rather a difficult 
time—in spots—he certainly ought to ‘have 
all the credit that is due him. Although 
the Pennell book has been referred to as a 
Rogers book repeatedly, this is, we believe, 
the first correction of the error. 
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BARGAIN OFFERS 
MESSRS. DAUBER & PINE invite all Book- 
lovers to visit their most interesting Bookshop, 
where their large, choice and richly varied stock 
of Old, Rare and New Books in all fields of 
Literature may be leisurely inspected in com- 
fortable surroundings. Open Evenings. Out- 
of-Print Books supplied. Catalogues free. 
libraries and small collections of Books pur- 
tased. DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHIPS, 
Inc., 64-66 Fifth Avenue. Phone Chelsea 5670. 


LET US SEND YOU our new catalogue of 
Book Bargains, First Editions, Unusual Importa- 
tions, and Americana. You’ll appreciate our low 
pices. Chelsea Book Shop, 365 West 15th 
Street, New York City. 








SEIFFERS, NATIONAL BOOKSELLERS. 
ALL BOOKS; LOWEST PRICES. New, used. 
Back numbers of this magazine. Bargain Cata- 
a free. 832 Westchester Avenue, New 
ork, 





SCOTT NEARING’S BEST BOOKS, the 
American Empire and the Next Step, two vol- 
mes for $1.10 postpaid. Robert L. Leslie, 325 
Qrean Avenue. Stuyvesant 1605. 








REMAINDER CATALOG of new books sent 
tee. Mercury Book Mart, 1472 Broadway, 
New York City. 


a 





RARE EDITIONS 

_ ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS. In- 
“resting catalogue of Books from 15th to 2oth 
Rtury, mailed free on application. Howes 
Bookseller, St. Leonards-on-Sea, England. 
Seen: _ 





, CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. First editions 
. H, Lawrence, Machen, etc.), Publications 
% Nonesuch Press, Bruce Rogers items, and 





ther choice and interesting books. Moderately 
med. J. Henry Guntzer, Jr., 51 North Re- 
fent St., Port Chester, N. Y. 

ee 





AMERICANA. Send for catalog No. 2 of 
%oks about the history of New York City and 
state, Arthur B. Carlson, 503 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


AUTOGRAPHS 





AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Roose- 
velt, Wilson, Harding, Lincoin, Andrew Jack- 
son, Zachary Taylor, John Adams, Washington, 
Franklin, John Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, 
Thoreau, Mark Twain, John Howard Payne, 
Lafcadio Hearn and other distinguished Ameri- 
Poems, Hymns and other ms. of famous 


cans. 
authors particularly desired. Miscellaeous col- 
lections purchased. Goodspeed’s Book Shop, 
Boston, Mass. 

SPECIALISTS 


THE ITALIAN LITERARY GUIDE SERV- 
ICE has a real service to offer booklovers and 
bookdealers who desire literary information con- 
cerning Italy. Send for free copy of the monthly 
periodical “ITALIANNA.” Darien, Connecticut. 


THE NORTH NODE, an Occult Book Shop, 
114 East 57th St. Books on Occultism, Mysti- 
cism, Metaphysics, Astrology, The Kabbalah, 
The Tarot, Hermetics, Alchemy, Symbolism, 
The Rosicrucians Theosophy, Comparative Reli- 
gions, Ancient Civilizations, Mythology, Folk- 
lore, and kindred subjects—old, rare and out- 
of-print, new and contemporary. 


WRITERS’ SERVICE 

MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY ADVISER. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse criticized 
and marketed. Special department for plays and 
motion pictures. The Writers’ Workshop, Inc., 
135 East Fifty-Eighth Street, New York. 

AUTHORS’ PUBLCATION SERVICE, Edi- 
torial, Manufacturing, Distributing, etc. Biog- 
raphies, Histories, Special Works, Genealogies, 
Theses, etc. The Branwell Company, 406 West 
31st Street, New York, N. Y. 














AUTHORS’ AND ARTISTS?’ representative, 
literary adviser. Manuscripts sold. Grace 
Aird, 342 Madison Avenue, New York. Van- 
derbilt 9344. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE 








RARE BOOK CO., 99 Nassau St. New 
York, dealers in old hitsorical books, Chris- 
‘an Science literature, old laws, autographed 
‘tters. Catalogues furnished. 





FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, GERMAN 
books. Free catalogue, state language desired. 
Schoenlof’s—established 1856—387. Washing- 

ton St., Boston, Mass. 





GENEALOGIES: family and town histories. 
Genealogical research. Charles O’Connor, 21 
Spruce St., New York. 


LANGUAGES 
WORLD-ROMIC SYSTEM MASTERKEY 
to all languages. Primers, $1.94; Chinese, 
French, Spanish, Alphagrams, 30c. Dictionaries, 
$1.98. Languages, 8 West goth, New York. 


GENERAL ITEMS 


THE NONESUCH PRESS and _ finely 
printed books. Catalogue from THE CHAUC- 
ER HEAD, 32 West 47th Street, New York. 











O’MALLEY’S BOOK STORE, 329 Columbus 
Ave. (75th St.). Large stock of good books on 
many subjects. Prices reasonable. Expert serv- 
ice. Open evenings. 


ANY BOOK SENT ANYWHERE POST- 
FREE. Are you too far away from bookshops, 
too busy to browse? We specialize in standing 
orders for weekly or monthly book packets. 
Send for particulars. The Post-Box Book Serv- 
ice, 15 West 44th Street, New York. 





NEW & OLD BOOKS $3 COLLECTOR®’ ITEMS PRINTERS & BINDERS $3 WRITERS’ SERVICES 
Single insertion rate: 7 cents a word 
GENEALOGY MAPS 


PLAN OF NEW YORK IN 1664. Com- 
piled from Olde Maps, Documents. Ye Olde 
Dutch Towne as seen by ye flying bird. Ye 
picture maps m many colors, shewing owner’s 
Names, Homes, ye Fort, Windmill. Historical 
facts. 14 by 22 inches, Send $1.00 to Frank 
Bittner, 81 Irving Place, New York. 


‘en OUT-OF-PRINT 


OUT-OF-PRINT books on all subjects quick- 
ly supplied at lowest cost. We also specialize 
in first editions, rare items, genealogies, maga- 
zines, English books, etc. No charge or obli- 
gation for this service. Announcements free. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE, Dept. 326, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York. Longacre 10435. 
(Largest exclusive out-of-print specialists in 
the world.) 








OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS promptly supplied 
at most reasonable prices. National Bibliophile 
Service, 347 Fifth Avenue, New York. Cale- 
donia 0047. 

THE OUT-OF-PRINT department of BRUS- 
SEL’S will locate the books you want. 
Brussel’s, 57 Fourth Avenue, New York. 











MODERN FIRST EDITIONS, current books 
of English and American fiction, poetry, 
drama, criticism, art, essays, can now be 
procured from Eugene Pell, 1208 Locust St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


YOUR BOOK WANTS solicited. Back num- 
bers of magazines. Thomas M. Salisbury, 87 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

BOOKS WANTED 








HISTORICAL MATERIAL RELATING 
to pioneer conditions in the West and South; 
catalogues on application. Hudson Book Co., 
47 West 42d St., New York. 





“THE WORLD AT MIDNIGHT” contains 
each month our unusual catalog of odd and 
strange books, autographs, prints and literary 
curiosities. Open Book Shop, 58 West Wash- 
ington, Chicago. 


EVERY BOOK IN CREATION. 
Sixth Ave., New York. 


BOOKS ON EVERY PHASE OF AMER- 
ICAN HISTORY; genealogy; local history. 
Catalogs on request. The Cadmus Book Shop, 
312 West 34th St., New York. 





Pratt, 161 








SEND FOR CATALOG of most interesting 
books in the world. Dr. French, 2407 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 


BOOKS WANTED. Sell us your used books. 
We call, pay and remove immediately. Martin’s 
Book Shop, 97 4th Ave., Manhattan, New York. 
Stuyvesant 1605. 


MORE BOOKS WANTED of the better 
kind. If you have any, I will gladly buy them 
and give a really good price. Bender’s Book 
Store, 84 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. Tel. 4216 
Stuyvesant. 








MAKE MONEY with old books by reading 
our want lists every week. Sample, toc. Book 
Dealers’ Weekly, 730 Fifth Ave., New York. 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR FINE acte 
and rare books. Thoms & Eron, Inc. 89 
Chambers St., near B’way, N. Y. 

COMPLETE LIBRARIES or Small Collec- 
tions of Books purchased at all times. Madison 
Book Store, 55 East sg9th Street, New York. 
Telephone Regent 7994. 
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Now that Summer 
ae 


the hullabaloo and competition of Spring 
publishing is over ,.. each of the hun- 
dreds of found its 
proper level. 
stand out from the mass. 
beauty of spirit, and cannot be suppressed. 
You will hear of them all summer. 


Spring books has 
Two fine and worthy novels 
They have 


. . . . 





ADAM’S 
BREED 


By RADCLYFFE HALL 


Gian-Luca was a physical and spiritual 
exile in London . exiled even from his 
fellow exiles who flourished round him. 
In the city’s most famous restaurant he 
lost his soul, and in a green forest he 


found it. 
“There flows through it—like an 
invisible tide—an extraordinary spir- 
itual beauty.”—The Bookman. 


“A remarkable novel. ... It stands 
head and shoulders above the general 
run of contemporary _ fiction. Its 


author belongs to the very small 
number for whom fiction is a part of 


true literature.”"—Alfred Noyes. $2.50 





ROUGH 
JUSTICE 


By C. E. MONTAGUE 


How Molly and Auberon Garth, born 
in the yellow nineties, came to maturity, 
facing life, and the war, and love is the 
theme of this truly fine novel in which 
leavened with sane 
relentless irony with 


wholesomeness is 
sophistication and 
tender understanding. 


“Like the books of Conrad and 
McFee, ROUGH JUSTICE must re- 
main an important novel for years to 
come.”—IJnternational Book Review. 


“Radiant with beauty . .. a gem of 
most delicate feeling set down in 
perfect prose. There is still hope for 
the world so long as it has a man 
who can feel and write ROUGH 
JUSTICE.”—A. Hamilton Gibbs, au- 
thor of “Soundings.” 


“There is nobility in it, and tender- 
ness ang beauty—a fine book, a book 
of strength and insight and deep 
feeling.”—The Sketch. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 





* artist. 





The Phoenix Nest 


OW, presumably in our right mind, 

we have returned to the land of our 

birth. Here we are again, cherishing 
the memory of a dream. Two weeks in 
London and two weeks in Paris have 
passed like a single twirl of a kaleidoscope 
—and we are nostalgic for those sights 
and sounds forever... , 

But we have returned to un-asterisk our- 
selves, We shall never be the same 
Phoenician again. We intend to become a 
regular paragrapher. This change we have 
long meditated .. . 

We believe that we are not unduly flat- 
tering ourselves when we maintain that we 
were first in the field with the liberally- 
asterisked literary column. But now for 
some time it has been a drug on the 
market ... 

And we have returned to peruse among 
other letters on our desk one from a Mr. 
Willis W. Thorn, a pleasant thorn in the 
flesh, who advises us from Lansing, Mich- 
igan, that the asterisked form makes our 
column hard to wade through. . 

Well, perhaps this may be a little bet- 
ter. At any rate, this shall be our “later 
manner.” The changes you can ring on 
the outward appearance of this kind of 
column are typographically limited in 
effectiveness, This must suffice .. . 

This may be what Mr. Thorn means by 
“salesmanship.” He thinks he’s right, and 
we think he’s right. He wonders how we 
can tolerate so monotonous a medium, But 
any medium for book-chatter is bound to 
grow monotonous, However, perhaps for 
the nonce, this... 

Even the trumpets of the French taxis 
have a sweet monotony, though would God 
we could hear them again... 

No, we did not see James Joyce... 

But we ran into Herbert S. Gorman to 
whom Joyce had lately been reading some 
of the new work he has in process. We 
met Herbert in an ill-lit catacomb sup- 
posedly a haunt of the Apaches, where 
both Herbert and ourselves were sight- 
seeing ... 

It turned out to be, to our mind, a 
pleasantly innocuous place. We sat in its 
cellar and had a fine, and couldn’t under- 
stand a word of the songs a strenuous singer 
was singing... 

Thence we were taken to the Agile Rab- 
bit, where we had what the charming 
Dorothy Parker persisted in calling cherry- 
pies. They are cherries in alcohol—and 
they are not so much. We were thirsty 

Besides, it was a “quaint” place, and it 
was a tourist-trap... 

We like better Lyons Corner House on 
Coventry Street in London. That must he 
the beau ideal of all Childs Restaurants. 
And there are more cigarette slot-machines 
there than in most places in London... . 

We like better a sign we saw in New 
Compton Street, viz: “Sword Maker, Cre- 
mation, and Pinking.” And there was a 
pair of red boots in the window. It is 
right that “Sword Maker” should have 
stood first; but shouldn’t the “Pinking” 
have preceded the “Cremation” . . . 

We like better a buzzing street market 
we came upon in Little Pulteney Street, 
and round the corner in Great Windmill 
Street was a tipster’s announcement, “Joe 
Somethingorother’s late wire. I am bang 
in form, Yesterday I wired . . .” ete. 
ete. 

But that’s not to say we don’t like 
Paris! After seeing the old window from 
which Alfred De Musset looked forth, in 
the court back of the Fountain of the Four 
Seasons ... 

After viewing Victor Hugo’s round- 
tower room in the Street of the Dragon, 
and finding the Inn of the Little 
Cae . 0s 

After treading with awe the chapel of 
the Rodin Musée and standing breathless 
before the superbly imaginative sculpture 
of Balzac in its shadowy niche... 

No wonder we can’t get down to dis- 
cussing contemporary literature! For 
whilom we dwelt in the precincts of La 
keine Margot. And someone tried to tell 
us that she was the Margaret of Valois 
who wrote the “Heptameron”! . 

No, she was another, but pretty snappy 
too... ° 

Enough of Queens, let us consider the 
Our friend 4. Hugh Fisher with 
whom we stayed under the shadow of the 
Chiltern Hills (And, dear printer, this time, 
please do not print it “Chitterus”) had 
recently been enjoying the late Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s “Poems on Art,” which he sent 
to Robert Anning Bell and which appear 
in the second volume of his letters . . . 

For instance, 


The Artist 
An Artist is an awful man; 
He does not do the things he can; 
He does the things he cannot do; 
And we attend the private view. 


Although the world is fair to see, 
The Artist will not let it be; 

He fiddles with the works of God, 

And makes them look uncommon odd. 

Thus also with writers. How uncom- 
mon odd some of the modern writers make 
them look! ... 

(By the way, oh printer, there were a 
lot of misprints in last week’s column. 
Keats’ Grove is in Hampstead, not in 
Haupstead, where the haups might be cry- 
ing my heart remembers how,—if they 
were haups... 

Or perhaps you were thinking of the 
haup that once through Tara’s halls . . .) 

Apropos of poets, which Hampstead 
naturally suggests, the management of the 
Sesqui-Centennial Exposition in Philadel- 
phia have asked Dr. James Lattimore Him- 
rod, President of the Poetry Lovers of 
America, to take charge of an “American 
Poets’ Day” program on Wednesday, Au- 
Miss Harriet Monroe is help- 


gust 11th. 


ing Dr. Himrod to arrange the pro- 
gram... 


A little way back we spoke of Rodin’s 
statue of Balzac. A new biography of 
Balzac will appear in October through 
Alfred A. Knopf. In method it is com- 
parable to Maurois’ “Ariel” and Amy 
Lowell’s “Keats,” in that M, René Benja- 
min, the French author of it, has cast it in 
a form sustaining the liveliness of fic- 
tion. . 

A publishing house new to us has sprung 
up in that now famous milieu of the 
Movies, Hollywood, California. This is 
the David Graham Fischer Corporation 
which supplies us at this writing with “365 
Nights in Hollywood” by Jimmy Starr, 
“Shadows of the Valley,” by Clyde W. 
Hightower, and “Kaleidoscope” a book of 
poems by Rosalie S. Jacoby ... 

The jackets and binding of these books 
are all very crisp and snappy. We have 
only glanced at the contents, but we are 
dubious. However... 

“Q Genteel Lady,” by Esther Forbes 
(Houghton Mifflin), was the recent first 
choice of the Book of the Month Club. 
Note that fact to its credit... 

You probably don’t know of an amusing 
short play by Charles Dickens called “The 
Lamplighter” which is not available in 
most of the “complete” sets of Dickens. 
Appletun has just brought it out together 
with a typically Dickensian short story that 
was written from the farce... 

Joel Rogers of the Century has sent us 
a carbon of the Century Company’s letter 
to Mr. Robertus Love which makes full 
and ample apology for addressing him as 
Miss Love. And Joel recalls to us some 
Century publications of the past... 

He thinks we once may have written 
copy for them when we were not a 
Phoenician but a Centurion. We didn’t— 
that we remember—but we are glad to be 
reminded of such good books of the past 


as Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s “Tante,” 
Maurice Hewlett?s “Mrs. Lancelot” and 
Frances Little’s “The Lady and Sada 
San.” . 


And so no more for this sennight, beloved 
THE PHENICIAN. 


readers, 





“T have often read and sometimes, I am 
afraid, written,” says Gerald Gould in the 
London Observer, “that the essence of 
American humor is exaggeration. But I 
don’t think American humor is different 
from other people’s humor, except that 
at the moment there seems to be more of 
it. Exaggeration is the very spring and 
essence of Falstaff: the great unbuttoned 
body of his wit rolls and surges in front 
of a thousand followers sleek enough to 
do him credit through Shrewsbury; and 
into what remote and airy regions of excess 
do the Micawbers and Pecksniffs waft 
us! Mark Twain had good models for his 
exaggerations; when Artemus Ward made 
Brigham Young say that it took him six 
weeks to kiss his wives, he was treading in 
the grand tradition; and when O. Henry 
coined for his Clancy the immortal sen- 
tence: ‘I don’t know where your country is, 
but me heart bleeds for it,’ he was enlarging 
geography to the size of imagination. Fit 
member of this company is Mr. Ring W. 
Lardner, the new American humorist. 

' “Having to describe a very thin man, 
Mr. Lardner says: ‘They wouldn’t of been 
no difference in his photograph if you took 
it with a X-ray or a camera.’ Or again: 
‘His clo’es was certainly class. Why 
wouldn’t they be? He could pick out 


——- FWO PRIZES——— 
were won by th’s novel 


PRECIOUS BANE 
By MARY WEBB 
The Femina Vie Heureuse 
Prize for “The Best English 
Novel by a Woman,” and the 
French Committee’s Annual | 
Prize for “The Best Work of | 
Fiction” of its year. $2.00 | 





The Literary Review: 


“Something rare and fine and | 
beautiful.” 

The New York Sun: | 
“Filled with moving tenderness 
and pathos and beauty.” 


Katharine Lee Bates writes: 
“A novel in ten thousand.” 








NOVELS OF THE SEASON 
PIG IRON 
By CHARLES G. NORRIS $2.00 
THE BIRTH OF THE GODS 
DIMITRI MEREZHKOVSKY $2.00 
THE DINOSAUR’S EGG 
By EDMUND CANDLER $2.50 


IF TODAY HAVE 
NO TOMORROW 


By OLIVE GILBREATH $2.00 
THE MANTLE OF 
MASQUERADE 

By STEUART M. EMERY $2.00 


SECRET LISTENERS 
OF THE EAST 
By DHAN GOPAL MUKERJI $2.00 


THE SHOALS OF HONOUR 
By ELISABETH S. HOLDING _ $2.00 


THE SILVER FOREST 


By BEN AMES WILLIAMS $2.00 
STARBRACE 
By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH $2.00 
WHITE FIRE 


By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE $2.00 


Duuons — 


























681 Fifth Avenue New York | 
John Galsworthy’s 


New Novel 





The Silver Spoon 


Scribners 


$2.00 at all bookstores 











cloth that was thirty bucks a yard, and get 
a suit and overcoat for fifteen bucks.’ Ex- 
aggeration, after all, is only incongruity; 
and we all know it is the incongruous that 
makes us laugh. It may be purely verbal— 
as when Mr. Lardner’s characters debate 
whether they shall go to the opera in the 
five-dollar seats among the high polloi, ot 
in the three-dollar seats among the rif 
and raff—but it must have human sym- 
pathy behind it. Mr. Lardner takes his 
comfortable commonplace Gullible and Ms. 
Gullible to Palm Beach, and exposes them 
to every kind of social disappointment and 
humiliation, but they come up smiling and 
lovable. Mr. Gullible in particular a 
ways triumphs in repartee by mistaking his 
questioner’s point. Anxious to get drink 
in a state which still, at the time of writ 
ing, had a ‘locker liquor or liquor locket 
law,’ he approached the bar of his hotel: 

“J want a highball, I says to the boy. 

“ ‘What’s your number? says he, 

“Tt varies, I says. Sometimes I can hold 
twenty, and sometimes four or five make 
me sing.’ 

“‘Gullible’s Travels’ is purely funny; 
though it has a wealth of serious satixt 
and honest feeling in it: ‘How to Writ 
Short Stories’ contains a good deal that # 
grim. ‘My Roomy, as a study of insanity; 
and ‘Champion,’ as a study of successful 
stupidity and brutality would be hard #@ 
beat. This double gift, of humor amd 
horror, is often to be observed in one writer: 
our own Mr. Barry Pain has it conspict 
ously: so has Mr. W. W. Jacobs. Mr. 
Lardner wields a third method—he can, # 
in ‘A Caddy’s Diary,’ be persistently and 
intentionally flat-footed, turning dulné 
to brilliance by making it a medium of 
revelation.” 
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